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WILD BEAUTY 

THE noisy stream that came down the Gorge, 
pell-mell, helter-skelter, " like the water at Lo- 
dore," assumed a quieter flow for two hundred 
yards or more, until at last it stopped to rest in a 
limpid pool in whose fathoms, clear as diamonds, ntun- 
berless mountain trout found safe retreat from the 
strife of waters above and below. The Gorge was 
considerably wi4er than the stream, and there was a 
luxurious coating of grass, dotted here and there with 
wild flowers, beautiful but odourless. The limitations 
of the Gorge were defined by precipitous walls of 
granite, stern and forbidding, or with such steeps of 
boulder-strewn earth, that it would prove a hazardous 
undertaking for one to attempt an ascent; and worse 
than folly for one to essay a descent of these walls. 
From the pool, as well as into it, and for about the 
same distance, the flow was a musical ripple over the 
pebbly bed of the creek, and then it began to foam and 
fret as it forced its way between suddenly narrowing 
walls of granite, in its rough-and-tumble progress to 
the valley not far away. 

How Graham McFarlane, artist and correspondent, 
.ever found his way into this place he could not tell. 
It would have been a fine location for " moonshiners/' 
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10 THE ONLY NANCY 

but the steep walls were decidedly prohibitive. No 
one had been known to Venture thence up to this 
time. 

McFarlane was looking for picturesque places, and 
as he rode through field and forest, wagon road and 
bypath, he came again to the creek which he had left 
farther back, and turned toward its source. As he 
went up the stream from the valley and was confronted 
by the cliffs through which came the waters, foaming 
and fretting and roaring, he was seized with the desire 
to discover, if possible, whence came this noisy flow. 
So girding his portfolio and fishing tackle about his 
strong body, he exchanged his shoes for a pair of 
high-topped wading boots which had been tied to his 
saddle. Armed with a long, sharp-pointed alpen- 
stock he clambered over the first huge boulders that 
lay in his way, and, feeling the bottom of the stream 
with the utmost care, waded along until the walls had 
widened sufficiently to allow him to scramble over the 
wet rocks at the margin of the stream. He swung 
here and there from the boughs of huge trees whose 
branches interlocked with other trees as if in a covenant 
of everlasting friendship ; going from bough to bough 
with the skill of a gymnast. So by wading, climbing, 
and swinging, the artist at last emerged into the wider 
part of the Gorge, amazed that he was still in the land 
of the living. 

With a sigh of relief he stopped to enjoy the wild 
beauty of the scene while recovering his breath. After 
a brief rest, he made himself more comfortable by 
disposing of the heavy wading boots for the shoes 
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which had dangled from strings around his neck. His 
eyes fairly danced as he saw here so much inspiration 
for his skilful pencil. Ere he knew it, he was at the 
pool, which looked tempting to a disciple of Walton, 
and was led to forget business for the pleasure of 
fishing. The hungry trout rose to the lure of his fly 
so eagerly that in a short time the basket from which 
he had taken his lunch was filled with fish and sub- 
merged in the cool waters below. Tiring of the sport, 
he suffered his fly to float idly toward the rim of the 
pool, where it caught in the grass that grew in the shal- 
lows, looking like the petal of some bright flower that 
had fallen from a dying plant. 

Laying his rod upon the rock beside him, McFar-. 
lane undertook a survey of his wild surroundings. 
Beyond the stream and a narrow stretch of luxuriant 
meadow, beautified by clusters of mountain flowers, 
arose a precipice of granite, with rough and forbid- 
ding face, having a touch of green here and there as 
clusters of ferns waved their welcome to the first man 
from the valley, perhaps from anywhere, who dared 
enter this out-of-the-way place. Fifty feet to the rear 
of the artist arose a similar cliff. Two hundred yards 
to his right these walls approached each other until 
they stood less than twenty feet apart. Tall rhodo- 
dendrons, enriched with numberless panicles of purple 
flowers, arose on either side as if to conceal the ragged 
edges of the two neighbourly cliffs. From some un- 
known regions beyond there came the stream which 
rested in the pool at his feet. The waters came into 
view with muffled roar, rushing wildly over the 
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boulders lying in their path, playing leapfrog with 
some and hide-and-seek with others, with an occa- 
sional pause behind some boulder larger than its fel- 
lows, as if glad for the moment's respite. There were 
a few tall spruce pines in the Gorge, the principal 
growth being the rhododendron already named, its 
more modest kinsman, the laurel, with its cup-shaped 
flowers quite as prim and precise as the southern 
camellia, and ferns without end. An occasional serv- 
ice tree with its pinkish fruit and the more modest 
holly whose promise for a later day was an abundance 
of scarlet berries in the clusters now as green as the 
armed leaves that protected them. 

The mouth of the Gorge through which the stream 
rushed into view and the several falls that were in its 
way toward the pool caught the eye of the artist and 
he proceeded at once to sketch. He thought, as he 
worked, that Nature was at her best in this wild place. 
No human hand had ever touched it with the art or 
skill of man. It could not be improved. It was a 
case of " Beauty unadorned, adorned the most." The 
artist, delighted beyond measure with his discovery, 
concluded that Nature loved the beautiful and had 
somewhat selfishly reserved this retired place for her 
own delectation. 

Tiring at length of drawing, he laid aside his port- 
folio and pencil and settled down for a rest, Nature 
having provided the ideal place in the slopes and curves 
of the rock. Half sitting and half reclining he rested 
with bared head and folded arms as he gave himself 
up to his thoughts, which were upon the sturdy people 
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just over the top of the mountain at whose base he 
was sitting. 

They were " Mc's," many of them, like himself and 
had the same Scotch forbears of which he boasted. 
Their fathers, in past years, had reddened the heather 
of their native land with their life's blood in defence 
of religious liberty. Many came to this country and 
were naturally attracted to the mountains. Then chil- 
dren were born and reared on the mountains. These 
drifted southward into Virginia, Kentucky, Tennes- 
see, and North Carolina; a race quite as hardy as their 
fathers had been in Scotland; tall, gaunt, yet robust, 
bidding defiance to fear, fatigue, or death in its many 
forms. They had long been separated from all re- 
ligious and educational influences, but lived a free, 
easy-going life with few troubles other than the feuds 
that existed in many instances through generations. 
But when the United States Government disputed 
their right to distil their grain and fruits into whiskey 
and brandy there arose a feeling of resentment against 
this intrusion ; and so strong was it and so true to their 
convictions, whether right or wrong, were these hardy 
mountaineers, that many a revenue officer was taken 
home for his burial, having fallen before the unerring 
aim of some undaunted " moonshiner." 

But with all their faults, McFarlane felt that these 
mountains afforded rich mines of mental and spiritual 
wealth if ever the land should be possessed by men and 
women ready to brave the hardships incident to its 
occupancy. 

While wrapped in thought he suddenly became very 
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nervous. He felt that he was not alone, and yet what 
other person would be as foolhardy* as he had been 
in venturing into such a place as this Cove ? He was 
sure he had not been followed. He was also confi- 
dent that no mere mortal could descend the precipitous 
heights that confronted him. 

" Pshaw," he exclaimed, half aloud, " it's nothing; 
I must have fallen asleep and dreamed. No, it can't 
be that, for I have been very much awake. I'll work 
this ugly feeling off.'* Suiting his action to his words, 
McFarlane took up the unfinished sketch and crayon. 
But his fingers were not obedient to his purpose. He 
still felt that some other person was near, though he 
could see no one nor imagine a reason for the presence 
of another. He hoped, if his feelings were well 
grounded, that that person would not prove to be a 
" moonshiner." 

At length he arose to his full six feet, straight as 
an arrow, broad-shouldered, and deep of chest. His 
two hundred pounds, with not an ounce of super- 
fluous flesh, proclaimed him a man of great physical 
strength. His muscle was his only weapon of de- 
fence in a country in which every man went armed, 
often "toting his gun" for some other man. His 
clean-shaven face was ruddy with youth and glowing 
with unbounded vitality. His keen, grey eyes were 
deep-set and penetrating. His head was uncovered, 
revealing a mass of hair black as a raven's wing at 
midnight. It crowned his shapely head with almost 
as many ripples as played upon the surface of the 
pool at his feet. McFarlane was as handsome a fel- 
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low as one would see in many a day's travel. Just 
then he heard a voice, soft and musical, but coming 
in gasps. 

"That's the purtiest feller I ever seed/' said the 
unknown speaker. 

Looking up to the rock above him, and but a few 
feet away, he beheld a vision that went with him 
through life. His astonished eyes met another pair 
of eyes that were the colour of heaven's deepest blue, 
overarched by the most delicately pencilled eyebrows 
and a forehead that was almost like a snowdrift for 
whiteness. The face was a perfect oval and the com- 
plexion clear as a babe's. The nose, the ears, the 
chin, the throat, were perfect; and the entire face re- 
fined and delicate. Crowning this beautiful counte- 
nance was a billowy mass of hair the colour of pure 
gold, part of which fell into ringlets about the fore- 
head. On the top of her head was a huge psyche 
whose golden strands were ready to break from their 
uncertain confinement and roll in waves down her 
back. 

" Did you speak to me. Miss ? " asked McFarlane, 
bowing politely. 

" Naw, I didn't speak to nobody. I wus jis' er 
thinkin'." 

" And you thought aloud ! I am very grateful for 
the compliment and can repay it a hundred-fold." 
But this was a foreign tongue to the untutored girl. 
Seeing her puzzled expression McFarlane asked tact- 
fully, " What is your name, Miss ? " 

" My name is Nancy, but they allers calls me Nance 
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fur short. What mout youenses' name be, Mis- 
ter?*' was the reply, in the uncouth lingo of the 
mountains. 

"My name is Graham — Graham McFarlane, but 
they always call me Gray for short." 

" I lak Graham best. Don't you lak hit, too ? " 

" Yes. And if you will, you may call me Graham 
and I will call you Nancy. I like Nancy better, any- 
way." 

" I*m ergreeable, Graham," said Nancy, taking him 
at his word, "but, Stranger — Graham, I means — 
what air youens er doin* in hyer ? " 

"Why, I came fishing and making pictures, and 
almost before I knew it I was at this pool. See what 
I have caught?" And he displayed the mass of 
wriggling beauties in the basket he had just drawn 
from the water, 

"Yes, an' that hain't nothin' ter what youens'U 
ketch ef Pap sees youens in hyer." Nancy let fall 
an expletive she often used but which will be omitted, 
but it betrayed the fact that the girl whose face was 
almost divine was altogether human. That face was 
still charming in spite of the semi-profane vernacular 
so common to many of the mountain men and to some 
few of the women as well. This goddess of the woods 
was beautiful, but mortal. 

"I do not understand you, Nancy. I have done 
no one any harm, and if it is because I have caught 
these fish, I will gladly give them to you and pay 
you besides." 

"Them air fish hain't nary thing to do with hit, 
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but ef Pap fin's youens in hyer youenses* hide won't 
hor shucks." 

"I am still puzzled to know what you mean. 
Please tell me plainly in so many words, Nancy." 

"I means this, Stranger — ^no, Graham — I means 
that them folks down thar," and she pointed toward 
the valley, "thinks all us mounting folks is 'moon- 
shiners,' but we hain't. They killed some uv our 
folks, them revenue fellers did, an' put some in jail, 
an' we hev dun swore ter kill ever' one what comes 
in hyer." 

" I understand you now, Nancy. But I am not a 
revenue officer. I have no gun or pistol, as I surely 
would have if I were an officer." 

" What is them thar things ? " pointing with an air 
of suspicion to his tackle case and portfolio. 

" Oh ! these are my tackle case and drawing book. 
I am an artist and make pictures." 

" Pictures lak what's in books ? " asked Nancy, 
diverted from her interest in revenue officers. 

" Yes, the very same, and if you will allow me I 
will make a picture of you on " 

" Not ef I knows myse'f, Graham. Youens can't 
cum that on me." He smiled at the girl's vehemence 
and at the same time admired her caution. 

"Here is the picture I made just before I saw 
you," he said. " I suppose you were looking at me 
while I was working on it. See if you can tell what 
it is." He held the sketch up to Nancy. In putting 
down her hand to receive it Nancy revealed an arm 
plump and white, terminating in a delicately shaped 
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hand and tapering fingers. At this somewhat nearer 
view the face was even more charming than when 
first seen among the rhododendrons. McFarlane 
confessed to himself that such a face in such a loca- 
tion, radiantly beautiful, so finely moulded, and yet 
so far away from the usual haunts of beauty, was 
a mystery to him; a mystery he thought he would 
delight in solving. Nancy took the drawing from 
the uplifted hand and, after looking at it a moment, 
trembled with excitement. It was evident that her 
suspicions were all allayed. 

" Well ! Ef thar hain't the crick ! " she cried. " Hit 
beats me. Ef I was a hundred mile from hyer an' 
see that picter I could almos' hear that water pourin* 
over the rocks." 

McFarlane was pleased at the girl's delicately 
spoken compliment. 

"I thank you, Nancy, for your compliment — ^the 
best one I ever received. I suppose you saw me make 
that picture as I was sitting on this rock. I can sit 
here and make one of you if you will allow me." 

*'Well," said Nancy, her fears all gone, "youens 
kin make hit, but ef youens don't make hit purty, 
I'll tell Pap an' he'll make hit hot fur youens." At 
this Nancy's laugh gurgled musically out upon Mc- 
Farlane's ear, soft and sweet as the notes of a flute 
upon some smooth lake at night. He had never heard 
anything half so sweet, nor seen a face half so beau- 
tiful, though he had been in the salons of the wealthy 
and fashionable of many cities. 

The girl arose to her feet. McFarlane guessed she 
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was about fifteen. She was of slender frame, but 
graceful, coarsely clad in a homespun dress that was 
adorned with numerous patches, but clean. The 
dress came a little below her knees, revealing limbs, 
ankles, and a pair of shapely feet. The psyche of 
refractory hair came suddenly loose and in waves of 
gold flowed down her back and almost to the hem 
of her dress. As she stood, Nancy struck an atti- 
tude, unintentionally of course, but it was pleasing 
to the artist. 

" There, Nancy," he called, " stand just that way, 
please, for a few minutes; and then you may come 
down, if you will, and see me finish the picture." 

The girl's movements were graceful. Her poise be- 
trayed unconsciously an artistic temperament, and 
McFarlane confessed that his pencil had never before 
had such an inspiration. He abandoned himself to 
his work, feeling that, even if Nancy's threat were 
meant, Pap would not be called on to " make it hot 
for him " if the picture in the least degree resembled 
the subject. 

At the art school McFarlane was noted for rapidity 
as well as accuracy of work, and now, in outlining 
the rocks and trees, his fingers fairly flew. When 
working on the face his touch was deliberate and deli- 
cate, and to it he devoted the greater part of the time. 

" Nancy," he called after several minutes' work, 
" you may come down and see me finish the picture. I 
thank you for allowing me to make it." 

In a moment, the girl, agile as a squirrel, was at 
his side, watching with dilated eyes the curious process 
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of making rocks and trees stand out on the paper. 
She gazed upon the work for a moment and poured 
forth a ripple of laughter. 

"Ef that picter hain't the spittin' imige uv me/* 
she said in voice low and sweet, and added, even more 
sweetly, "Graham, I hain't ergoin' ter set Pap on 
youens." 

"I am so glad he will not have to make it hot 
for me. Now, Nancy, sit here and watch me finish 
the picture, which will not take long." McFarlane 
noted the interest expressed in her face. 

" Nancy," he said, " there is money in this kind of 
work, and I am sure you could learn to do it. If 
this were finished in oil I could get hundreds of dol- 
lars for it." 

" Graham McFarlane," severely, '* I don't lak liars." 

"Neither do I, Nancy. But this is no lie. Can 
you read ? " 

" Mighty little. A ooman larnt me er little wunst, 
but hit ain't ernuf ter set the worl' on fire," and the 
girl laughed. 

"Look at this," and he drew from his pocket a 
memorandum book. "This row of figures shows 
what I was paid for the pictures the subjects of which 
are given in this line." But it was bewildering to 
her. The question of money had never troubled her. 
That she had little idea of its worth or of distances, 
was shown in the question she asked. 

" Could I make ernuf ter go ter Lexin'ton with, 
Graham ? " 

"Yes, Nancy, and all around the world, if you 
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wanted to go so far." This sounded well to her, 
though she did not comprehend the meaning of so 
much money or so long a journey. The suggestion, 
however, led her into deep thought Her eyes were 
turned from him and fixed on the blue above. On 
her face was an intense yearning. What it meant the 
artist did not know, but discovered later. With a 
deep-drawn sigh Nancy turned toward McFarlane, 
who suddenly became interested in the picture. 

"Nancy, here is a line of work that pays well." 
Taking a clean sheet of paper he made a sketch of 
himself. This provoked the girl's admiration more 
than the making of her own picture. He could see 
her but could not see himself. 

" Great Jehoshaphat ! Ef that don't beat me. Hit's 
jis' lak youens, Graham. I don't see how youens kin 
do hit an' not see youenses' face." 

" Now look," he said. With a few bold strokes he 
changed the drawing into such a ludicrous caricature 
that he laughed. But he laughed alone. Seeing this 
caricature Nancy snatched the paper from his lap and, 
tearing it into a thousand pieces, strewed them upon 
the surface of the pool below. 

" Graham McFarlane, youens tol' er lie on that air 
paper. Ef youens ever tells er lie on me ur erbout 
me youens'U git what you won't want." Her eyes 
flashed fire. Her breath came in gasps. Indignation 
was written upon every feature. 

McFarlane was not surprised at the fate of the 
paper, but he was overwhelmed with astonishment at 
finding such embodiment of truth in an ignorant 
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mountain girl. He attributed it in part, and cor- 
rectly, to the one who had taught her to read. His 
respect for her increased. His admiration was also 
growing rapidly. 

" Yes, Nancy, that was a lie, for I certainly hope 
I do not look like that picture." 

With this remark, the ludicrousness of the situation 
dawned upon her, and she laughed heartily as she ex- 
pressed herself at the thought of his " yeers erstandin* 
out lak terbaccer leaves, and his haid runnin' up inter 
a pint, an' his neck lak a bean pole." And she had 
just said " he was purty." 

"This kind is called caricature in which fun is 
made of people, and sometimes such pictures do great 
good. But it is a lie in picture and I have had my 
doubts about making pictures of that kind. They do 
not appeal to me in the least. So I have con- 
cluded that I will always tell the truth, even in a 
picture." 

" Graham McFarlane, youens has got ter, ef youens 
air my frien'." 

He sat for several minutes in deep thought. 
" Whence came this wild beauty ? She surely does 
not come of this mountain stock. At least she is un- 
like any I've ever seen. I wonder if I can discover 
anything that will help me to a solution of this mys- 
tery, for I do feel that this girl, rare flower that she is, 
is not native to this mountain soil. I think I will 
venture. Caution is the word." 

" Nancy, my father is dead, but I have heard my 
mother say that I was the very image, or as you said. 
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' the spittin' imige ' of my father. Do you look like 
your father?" 

This question was greeted by the most boisterous 
laughter he had heard from her. 

" Me look like Pap ! " And again she laughed, this 
time until she held her sides. " Me look like Pap ! 
Why Pap, he's yaller es er punkin an' uglier'n sin. 
He looks like this." She drew in her cheeks till 
hollow-faced, then stooped and ambled away in a 
swinging, awkward manner for a few steps. " That's 
the way Pap looks." 

" Perhaps, Nancy, you get your beauty from your 
mother." 

Another hearty fit of laughter was her first reply 
to this suggestion; then she said, " Mam's this er 
way." Mam was shown in ludicrous pantomime. 

McFarlane smiled at Nancy's inconsistency but felt 
that his experiment was working. 

" Well, Nancy, if you are not at all like Pap and 
Mam do you really think they are your ^" 

"Bang! P-i-n-g! Click!" A Winchester rifle 
had been fired somewhere over the bluff and the bullet 
struck at an angle the high wall of the lower end of 
the Gorge and glanced, detaching some fragments of 
rock and loose dirt which fell into the stream below 
with a loud splash. 

" No, they — I don't know," excitedly. " Be keer- 
ful, Graham. I got ter go." 

And before he could reply, Nancy had disappeared. 
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NANCY climbed from rock to rock until she 
reached an upward leading ledge which termi- 
nated abruptly. Here a tall tree assisted her. 
She stepped out upon a long limb, reached the tnmk 
and climbed upward about ten feet. Another limb 
reached to a ledge a dozen feet above the one she had 
just left. From this point the way was easy to the 
top. A run of a hundred yards or more brought her 
through dense woods to a small clearing of twenty 
acres, whereon stood a small cabin having a shed 
room attached to the rear of the rude structure. 

The girl lost no time in the ascent, but her mind 
was active, even as she sped. 

" Ef they's any danger," she thought, " I'm gwine 
right back an' tell Graham. He ain't no revenue offi- 
cer, an* I lak him. He's purty an* good an' ev'ything. 
I speck he was gwine ter ax ef Pap an' Mam is my 
own Pap an' Mam. I wonder ef I could ever lam 
ter make picters an* go ter Lexin'ton ur 'roirn' the 
worl' ? He said I could." 

The slower and more difficult process of climbing 
from ledge to tree and from tree to ledge broke the 
train of her soliloquy. Once on the upper ledge she 
let her thoughts go; this time to the cabin, 

24 
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" That's Mam to meet an' git cussed all ter pieces 
by, the ol' she-devil ! I wush I could get erway from 
her long tongue! Ef I could git Pap er holt of her 
when she cusses me, I lows he'd make her quit lak 
he made her quit hittin* me." 

By this time Nancy was near the cabin door. Her 
heart was beating loudly, but it was not from fear. 
She only dreaded Mam's long tongue. Her race up 
the bluff made her warm. Pausing to wipe the per- 
spiration from her face, she heard the voice of Granny 
Stewart, a neighbour who loved to gather news and 
dispense it with larger liberality than her informant 
had shown. Nancy listened and found that it paid 
to eavesdrop; on this occasion at least. What she 
heard did not make her ears tingle, but it caused her 
heart to beat more strongly and hopefully than ever 
before in her life. 

"Whar's Nance ter-day. Mis' Mclntyre?" Nancy 
heard Granny ask. 

" Law ! Don't ax me. The Lawd ur the devil, one 
ur t'uther knows ; I don't. I cain't keep up with that 
triflin' hussy. She's stout as a yearlin' calf, but e'en 
a mos' too lazy ter git her breath." 

Don't Nancy wu'k ertall. Mis' Mclntyre ? " 
Ef youens calls helpin' cook, ur sew, an' wu'king 
in her flowers, wu'k, she wu'ks. Es fur cuttin' wood 
ur ploughin' ur hoein*, why, I cain't git her ter hit er 
lick — ^not nary one." 

" Well, Miss Mclntyre, sum folks is cut out fur one 
kin' uv wuTc an' sum fur a 'nuther. Nance, she don't 
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look lak she wus cut out fur cuttin' jvood an' ploughin' 
an' hoein'." 

" I knows full well she don't do none uv hit nuther. 
An' nen she air that sassy ter her Pap an' me that I 
feel lak takin' a stick an' beatin' her mos' ter death. 
But Pap, he's that big er fool that he jis' laughs lak 
hit was funny. He never did kave much sense, no- 
how. Why, jis* t'other day Nance got mad at her 
Pap, an' she squa'ed herse'f up, an' stood lak er Injin. 
Her eyes looked lak coals uf fire, an' she said : ' 01' 
Tom Mclntyre, youens hain't my Pap, an' youens 
knows hit, too.' " 

" Lan' sakes erlive ! " exclaimed Granny, now very 
much excited. " An' what did Tom say ter that? " 

" The ol' fool never said nothin', an' hain't till yit. 
He jis' got pale eroun' the gills an' laughed an' 
coughed at the same time, nen he tuk ter the woods." 

Granny laughed heartily at this episode, but it gave 
her an additional possibility of news that would prove 
a tasty morsel to the mountain folks. She sat in deep 
thought for a minute. 

*'Miss Mclntyre," Granny resumed, "I don't be- 
lieve Nance air one of us, nohow. She don't look lak 
us, an' she don't ack lak us. Fur er long time I've 
bin wunderin' ef Tom wus her Pap sho enough, an' 
ef he hain't, I wonders who air her Pap." 

" I don't hev eny idee. Granny, that Tom air her 
Pap. Youens knows I hain't only a step-mam. 
Nance wus er leetle baby when Tom an' me wer* 
hitched jis' three weeks after her real Mam died." 

" Yes, I hearn that they wus a hitchin' match down 
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ter youenses mighty soon after the old lady died. 
Youens wus in er powerful hurry." 

" Shet youenses' mouth, Granny Stewart. Youens'd 
took Tom quick es er wink ef youens had er chanst. 
How long wus oF man Stewart's fus' wife in her 
grave 'fo' they wus er hitchin* match down youenses' 
way, say, Granny ? " 

Granny was whipped at her own game. Mam 
chuckled. Nancy had to put her fist in her mouth to 
keep from laughing and betraying herself. Granny 
sat sullen and silent. Her wedding had occurred in 
two weeks after the first Mrs. Stewart's demise. She 
could not resent Sooky Mclntyre's home thrust any- 
how, for some news was in the air and she wanted it 
too much to let a little thing like this interfere. 

Mam took a tin box half full of snufif from a shelf 
and with a saliva-filled brush of black-gum lifted a 
huge wad of the pulverized tobacco to her mouth. 
She passed the box to Granny, who followed Mam's 
example even to a speedy emptying of a mouthful of 
ambier upon the hearth. 

" One thing puzzles me, Granny," said Mam, as if 
nothing had happened to break the thread of their 
conversation, " an' that is er . leather string hangin' 
eroun' Tom's neck an' a little gol' ring an' sumthin' 
else kivered with buckskin er hangin' ter that string." 

" What does youens reckin hit air ? " asked Granny, 
with growing interest. 

" I cain't tell. I calls hit er * thingumbob ' kase I 
jist don't know what hit air. Youens cain't ax him 
erbout hit 'thout he cusses youens out an' then don't 
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tell. But he keeps his collar fastened all the time an' 
sometimes I sees him a grabbin' at his neck lak he 
wus skeered he'd los' hit." 

Granny busied herself with her snuff stick, making 
frequent contributions to the pool of ambier that was 
spreading over the hearth. She was busy with a 
problem that was destined to make others busy also. 

"Miss Mclntyre," said Granny deliberately and 
somewhat sapiently, " I'll bet enything that that air 
' thingumbob ' could tell a secret, ef hit could talk 
an' Tom would let hit talk. Hit mout tell erbout 
Nance." 

'* Yas, hit mout; an' then again hit mouten't," cau- 
tiously suggested Mam. "But I'd give er heap ter 
know all erbout hit." 

"I'd give the whole worl' ef I knowed," said 
Nancy to herself, with a heart that throbbed with 
excitement. She was tempted to enter and press the 
matter with Mam and Granny, but a better counsel 
prevailed, and she continued her eavesdropping. 

" Yas," said Granny, " I'd give er heap, too, ef I 
jis' knowed all hit could tell. I hope youens will soon 
fin' out an' tell me." And she arose. 

" Youens hain't er goin' yit, air youens ? " queried 
Mam. 

"Yas, Miss Mclntyre, hit's gittin' late. Cum an' 
see me. Good-bye." 

When Granny said " Good-bye," Nancy turned back 
to the woods, keeping the cabin between her and 
Granny. To her left and from near the bluff Nancy 
saw Pap coming, bearing a fine wild gobbler. This 
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explained the shot that frightened her so. He had 
killed it from the right side of the opening, and at 
long range, while the bullet "pinged" its way over 
the Gorge; a shot worthy of a Kentucky rifleman. 

Nancy waited until he was near enough to hear 
Mam if she gave vent to her wrath with its usual 
venom, and entered the cabin. Mam arose from the 
seat she occupied when Granny left her. As she 
stood up the torrent of abuse began to pour upon 
Nancy's head, but it was of short duration. Pap's 
shadow darkened the door and Nancy slipped away 
to escape the storm which she knew was ready to 
break ; this time on Mam's head. But it proved worse 
than she feared. 

"What does youens mean, Sooky Mclntyre," 
roared the infuriated man, "er cussing Nance lak 
that? Ef you wus er man I'd kick youens all over 
this mounting an' over the bluff fur a little. I've a 
notion ter do hit any way ef youens air a ooman. 
What did I tell youens would happen ef youens ever 
teched Nance ergin ? Well, hit's ergwine ter happen. 
I'm gwine ter take Nance an' leave you ter ol' 
' Square Bogus' mortgige an' much good may hit do 
youens. Ter hell with youens ! " 

The worm turned. Sooky had never resented be- 
fore, but had, with a small -degree of meekness, been 
quiet when Tom was enraged. She glared with burn- 
ing eyes upon the man who had sworn to honour her, 
and retorted in kind, beginning with a hiss and end- 
ing with a scream. 

" or Tom Mclntyre, youens air the bigges' fool on 
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dripping with poison. Somehow, this awful creature 
bore striking resemblance to Mam. It hissed a ven- 
omous curse at her, and she awoke from her short 
slumber. The sun was up. She lay a few minutes 
thinking over recent events, and the one thing that 
impressed her was what she had overheard. 

There was no life in the cabin that morning. No 
one cared to eat breakfast. Pap sat on a log in the 
field, puffing slowly at his cob pipe. Mam was list- 
less, and Nancy was lacking in her usual sprightly 
movements. Her few morning chores done lazily, 
she hurried to the spring in the edge of the woods, 
not very far from her way to the bluff. This spring 
was her only mirror and its waters a most cooling 
lotion to her burning, tear-stained face. She saw her 
s were red and her cheeks swollen, but by applying 

i water almost icy cold the inflammation was soon 
reduced. Another look into her mirror showed a 
taarked change for the better, and she turned toward 
the bluff: "I kin answer Graham's question now," 

le soliloquized, " I've hewd somethln'." 




Ill 
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McFARLANE very quickly decided that the shot 
which had frightened Nancy was not intended 
for him, but felt that it would be well to ex- 
ercise caution. So he waited patiently under the 
shadow of the rhododendrons for half an hour. He 
spent the time in guessing the effect his question had 
on Nancy. 

Deciding to chance a return the next day, when, 
he, hoped Nancy would come to the pool, McFarlane 
placed his fishing tackle far under a shelving rock 
where he knew it would be safe. He packed his port- 
folio with unusual care. Its contents were more than 
ordinarily precious. 

He returned through the narrow defile with far 
more ease than he had anticipated. Still, it was suf- 
ficiently forbidding to deter any but the most ad- 
venturous. 

McFarlane had a boarding-place in the home of a 
miller whose name was Adam Jones, and when he 
reached there he discovered a company of campers, 
some men from Lexington and other nearby towns, 
enjoying an outing. McFarlane knew most of the 
company but was pleased beyond measure to find in 
the camp one of his truest and best friends, William 

82 
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Bowen. Bowen was a man of means and deeply con- 
cerned in the welfare of the mountain people, giving 
liberally to every plan looking to their betterment. 

" Upon my word, Bowen, this is a genuine pleas- 
ure,*' said McFarlane, grasping the hands of his 
friend in both of his. " You must be the safety valve 
of this crowd, and your hands are full. Come right 
away with me to supper. I have something to tell 
you that is worth while. Come right away. Supper 
will soon be ready." 

" I think you might give one an opportunity to say 
* Howdy-do ? ' " said Bowen, laughing at his friend's 
enthusiasm, which a little later he fully understood. 
" What are you doing here ? I thought you were in 
New York." 

"Trying to keep up with me in asking questions, 
eh ? Well, I am making sketches, writing some, mak- 
ing interesting discoveries, and am about to be ap- 
pointed a special providence " 

"No irreverence, Gray." 

"Well, I may have appeared somewhat flippant, 
but really I meant the last remark seriously. You 
will understand later. I will unbosom myself when 
we shall have eaten one of the best country suppers 
to which you ever sat down. There's my host, a dusty 
miller, but ' a man for a' that.' Mr. Jones " — ^as the 
miller came up — " I want you to shake hands with 
one of my good friends from Lexington, Mr. Bowen. 
Bowen, Mr. Jones is my host and a good one he is, 
too." 

The man from the city and the man from the mill 
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shook hands in cordial greeting, palm meeting palm 
and grip responding to grip; followed by a hearty 
shake that said, each to the other : " There is a man 
back of this grip and shake, a man with a big warm 
heart." 

" I'm glad to know you, Mr. Bowen, especially as 
you are Mr. McFarlane's friend. Come right in, sir. 
You will take supper with us, of course. Mr. McFar- 
lane brought us a basket of the finest trout ever caught 
in a mountain stream. You'll enjoy the fish, I'm 
sure." 

"Where did you find them. Gray?" asked Bowen 
with evident interest. 

" I'm not telling every tramp fisherman where the 
good catches are. But if I were to tell you I am sure 
you would never find it. Mr. Jones never has, and 
he has spent several years within ten miles of the 
place in which I had such fine luck. I quit with a 
stream alive with trout himgry as schoolboys at noon." 
Then, as they passed out to supper McFarlane whis- 
pered to Bowen, "These fish are part of my secret 
which you will hear after supper." 

The meal was all that McFarlane had promised. 
The trout were fried a rich brown, a dish fit for the 
gods. A meal not half so good would have been 
relished by the guest, who welcomed a change from 
camp cooking. 

After supper, the gentlemen smoked* and talked 
through a pleasant hour, when the artist excused his 
friend and himself. In his room McFarlane bound 
his friend to secrecy, and then told him a most in- 
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teresting story of a trip through a wild defile and on 
up to the Pool. The fishing and subsequent sketching 
interested Bowen greatly. 

While resting from my work," McFarlane said, 

and thinking of the mountain folk and the wonder- 
ful possibilities when the advantages so long denied 
should be afforded them, I felt the presence of some 
one. It could hardly be that I had been followed into 
that wild place. I thought surely no one could descend 
those precipitous walls and slopes. I tried to shake 
it off; but it would not shake. I tried to work again; 
but my fingers were unmanageable. At length I 
arose and straightened out to my full height when a 
soft, silvery voice, right above me, said : * That's the 
purties' feller I ever seed.' Will, I saw a vision that 
will go with me to my dying day, a most beautiful 
girl, with eyes blue as the bluest sky, complexion clear 
as a babe's, regular features, and a crown of hair 
in numberless ringlets about her beautiful face 
and upon her head in a huge psyche of twisted 
gold. 

"The girl was reclining upon a sloping rock just 
above my head, surrounded by ferns and rhododen- 
drons, the setting of an artist. I immediately glori- 
fied this exquisite creature until her uncouth speech, 
not lacking in profanity, even, brought me to realize 
that the vision belonged to the material world, a real 
flesh-and-blood girl of about fifteen." 

The artist then told how he had tried to secure the 
picture of the girl, and at last succeeded. With this, 
he displayed the sketch. The drawing had been well 
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executed, and Bowen contemplated it for several min- 
utes without a word. At last he spoke: 

" Gray, this is a rare beauty. She is like some fair 
flower, growing, it seems to me, in a foreign soil; an 
exotic. She surely does not belong in the cabin of 
some sallow-faced mountaineer." 

'* I agree with you, perfectly, Will. I suspected as 
much and, afraid to ask the straight question, I told 
her I was very much like my father. I then asked her 
if she looked like her father. This struck her as a 
very ludicrous thing. * Pap ! ' said Nancy, * why, he's 
as yaller as a punkin an' looks lak this.' Here she 
drew in her cheeks till they were hollow, bent her 
form and ambled away in awkward strides that were 
irresistibly funny. She took off * Mam ' the same 
way. I then said, ' Nancy, if you are not at all like 
your Pap and Mam, do you really think they are 
your parents ? ' Before she could answer, a gun was 
fired up on the bluff. We heard the 'ping' of the 
ball as it whistled over our heads and the * click ' when 
it struck the lower cliff and fell with some fragments 
of rock into the water. This scared Nancy and she 
ran away, saying, * Be keerf ul, Graham ! ' I've been 
wondering what her answer might be. I hope she 
will return to the Pool to-morrow, for I feel that I 
can be of help to this girl who, in spite of her uncouth, 
profane speech, is evidently of gentle birth. Her 
voice is the voice of a lady; soft, clear, musical; and 
her laugh — ^well, I wish you could hear it! You 
would be repaid in taking spch a long, hard trip as 
I took to-day for just one ripple of her musical 
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laughter. I hope you will hear it one of these 
days/' 

" Thanks, Gray, I am discovering what I have long 
suspected, that you are a very susceptible youth. Yet 
I could not think much of a fellow who would not sur- 
render to such a beauty as Nancy is. I am antici- 
pating a bit of romance in this connection." 

" Get her out into the place for which she is fitted 
by her beautiful face and graceful form, and I am 
here and now candidate for the place of Knight to 
such a fair lady," said McFarlane. 

Bowen looked at the drawing again very intently, 
complimented the work of the artist, and suggested 
that it would be a fine subject for a study in oil. 

" I am going to take oil. Will, and this will be the 
subject of my painting for a competitive drawing and 
painting contest; and I'll win the prize." 

" Gray, the more I think of this girl and what I 
believe to be her surroundings, I do not know but what 
you are a special providence to get her history and 
put her just where she belongs. If I can assist you 
in any way, in time, money, or advice, do not hesi- 
tate to call upon me." 

"Many, many thanks. Will. I knew I could de- 
pend on your sympathy and substance, too, in such a 
work as this." 

The friends separated for the night. The next 
morning camp was struck and the outing party moved 
farther down the valley, much to McFarlane's relief. 
While he had absolutely no assurance that he would 
ever see the girl again, he hoped she would re- 
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turn to the Pool that day. And he prepared 
accordingly. 

At breakfast, which was a little earlier than usual, 
McFarlane told Mrs. Jones he would be glad if she 
would put up more lunch for him than she had fixed 
the day before. 

" Did I not have enough for you, Mr. McFarlane ? *' 
she asked. 

" You see that I brought none of it home with me/' 
he replied evasively. He did not tell her that he had 
left a part at the Pool. He was hoping not only to 
see Nancy, but to have her take lunch with him at 
noon. " You know, Mrs. Jones," he continued, " that 
a man can eat twice as much in the woods, tramping 
and fishing, as at home." He secured all that he had 
asked for. 

When he had reached the Pool Nancy was not to be 
seen, not even hiding upon the sloping rock among 
the rhododendrons. There was plenty of time, he 
thought, so he selected a bit of Nature which he 
wished to sketch and was soon very busily at a work 
that was always fascinating, and especially so in this 
place, every object of which provoked his skill. 

He was very intent, but not so absorbed as to be 
immune from the same sort of nervousness he had 
experienced the day before. He looked around, but 
saw nothing. Resuming his work, he was conscious 
of a presence and turned again, this time so quickly 
that Nancy did not have time to escape his quick 
vision, as she had a moment before. 

Her silvery laugh charmed his ear as he arose. 
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Good morning, Nancy," he said; "you slipped up 
on me again, but I found you more easily this time." 

"Did youens start afore youens got up?" asked 
Nancy in rustic joke almost as old as the hills on 
which she lived. 

" No, indeed, I was up at least two hours before I 
started. The first thing I want to know is about that 
shot we heard yesterday." 

"O, that was nothin' but Pap er killin' er turkey 
gobbler over thar on the aidge uv the bluff." 

"I thought it would prove no more serious than 
that. Now, Nancy, I want to know why you are so 
late. I have come ten miles and have been here at 
least an hour." 

Her answer was a gush of tears. McFarlane was 
at a loss, but felt sure that something had gone wrong 
on the moimtain. 

"Nancy," he said tenderly, "you have had some 
trouble, I fear. Come and sit by me and tell me what 
it is. Won't you do that? " 

She sat on the rock near him and, when she could 
speak, told her story. 

"I wus skeered when that gun cracked, and run 
erway frum youens lak a coward. I 'lowed I'd cum 
back ter youens ef they wus eny danger. But Pap 
hed jis' shot er big turkey gobbler. He don't know 
youens is hyer. But that hain't what wus makin' me 
cry. Mam, she's an ol' she-devil an' cusses an' 'buses 
me so much tell I jis' cain't stand hit. 

" Es I wus hurryin' home, I wushed Pap would be 
thar an' make her quit. She hit me wunst, an' Pap 
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wus erbout to knock her haid off an' she hain't hit me 
no mo'. I seed him away off yander at the aidge uv 
the woods an* thought I'd jus' wait tell he come nigh 
enough ter hear Mam an' nen he'd break hit up. They 
lives jis' lak cats an' dogs enyway. But I didn't 
think Pap'd give her sich a awful cussin'." Nancy 
shut her eyes, as if to keep from seeing something. 
Her hands were over her ears. Tears stole their way 
between the closed eyelids. " But Pap hain't er bit uv 
sense when he gits mad. He hain't got none too much 
enyway, but he's wuss when he's mad. Pap sho wus 
mad. O, I wush I hadn't dun hit ! " Another burst 
of tears silenced her narrative. 

" Nancy, you meant well. You did not think Pap 
would be so rough with Mam, I am sure. Quiet your- 
self and watch me make this picture. We will hope 
for better things for you one of these days." 

Nancy dashed the tears from her eyes and watched 
the picture as it grew under McFarlane's skill. 

"O, Graham," suddenly, "I wus so pestered 
erbout what tuck place with Pap and Mam that I 
dun clear forgot ter tell youens somethin'." 

Here followed an account of her eavesdropping 
and what she had heard, related with care and preci- 
sion, for Nancy was a good mimic and had a reten- 
tive memory. 

"Why, Nancy, that is worth knowing. Now I 
suppose you can answer the question I was putting 
when that gun fired. H you are so unlike Pap and 
Mam, do you think you belong to them, that you 
are their child?" 
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**No, sir, I don't; but I don't know whose chile 
I air an' I wush I did." 

" You don't think that you belong to Tom Mcln- 
tyre; Granny does not; I do not; and neither does 
my friend, whom I met at Mr. Jones' last night. 
Now, if we could get hold of something that would 
start us " 

" O, yes, Graham," interrupted Nancy, " Mam said 
Pap wore sumthin' eroun' his neck what she said wus 
er * thingumbob.' Hit wus covered with buckskin an' 
tied to er buckskin string. They wus er little gol' 
ring, too, she said. An' Granny she said : * I bet right 
thar is ol' Tom Mclntyre's secret; ef hit could talk 
an' he would let hit.' Granny 'lowed hit could tell 
all erbout me." 

" Hurrah for that, Nancy ! Now we are getting 
dowri to business. Get that * thingumbob ' right away 
if you can. It's the very thing." 

"Graham, youens don't know ol' Tom Mclntyre. 
He's ol' but he'd fight lak er wil' cat, an' die afore 
he'd give that thing up." 

" Did he say where he was going? " asked McFar- 
lane with apparent irrelevancy, and yet with deep-felt 
concern. 

" No, but youens jis' remember — he hain't er gwine 
nowhar," said Nancy sententiously. "He's sorty 
whupped out but hain't er gwine ter say so." 

" Why do you think so, Nancy ? " 

" Kase he 'lows I'm er gwine with him, but I won't 
go nary step; not ter save his life. Mam's mean ez 
pizen an' abuses an' cusses me, but Mam air ol' an' 
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hain't nobody ter keer fur her ef Pap'd go an' me, too, 
but I hain't er goin*, Pap ur no Pap." 

" I am so glad to hear you talk so, Nancy ; I am 
glad you are so kind and forgiving to one who has 
been so cruel to you." 

" Ef she'd do right hit would be easy enough, but 
youens don't know——" and the tender-hearted girl 
wept at the memories of a life that Mam had filled 
with bitterness. 

" Nancy, make the best of it. Everything will come 
around all right. It does seem that if you are not 
Tom's child, we ought to be able in some way to 
prove it. Keep your eyes on that * thingumbob ' and 
if ever you get your hands on it, send it to me some 
way. And to help in this matter I am going to give 
you my address. Letters or packages will reach me 
then through the mails." 

He secured a piece of stout drawing paper and 
printed in plain letters his address. This he wrapped 
in a small package and tied it to a string which he 
put around Nancy's neck, after which she pinned her 
collar close to her throat. 

" You are even with Pap now, Nancy. You have 
a * thingumbob' too; but I guess you would swap 
with him and give boot, would you not ? " 

" Yes, sir, I would." 

" Nancy, you said something about a mortgage on 
the cabin and ground. What about it ? " 

" I don't know 'cept hit's fur fifty dollars, an' ol' 
Squire Bogus wants his money. Hain't fifty dollars 
a pile of money, Graham ? " 
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" Not a very big pile. It might be to some, but is 
not to others. What would you do with fifty dollars, 
Nancy, if you had it ? " 

" I'd git that mortgige, that's what." 

" Well, Nancy, I will be glad to give you the money 
if you will accept it." 

" Graham McFarlane, I hain't no beggar," severely. 

" No, Nancy, you are not a beggar. You did not 
ask or even hint for the money. I will tell you what 
I will do. Take the money, get the mortgage for me, 
and let me own the place. It will be mine and you 
and Mam may live there as long as you wish without 
rent or tax — Mam until she dies and you until we can 
find where you belong." 

" I hain't no beggar, but ef youens buys the place 
I hain't nothin' ter say." 

" All right, you see Bogus and when you trade he 
will have a paper something like this. Make him 
write, * Paid in full ' across the top here," indicating 
the place on a copy of a mortgage which! he had taken 
from his pocket. He had had some experience with a 
mortgage recently that he had had no opportunity to 
have recorded. " Then you bring it to me." 

" Much erbleeged ter youens, Graham, I'll do jes* 
es youens say." 

Noting the shadows, McFarlane looked at his watch 
and saw that it was noon. 

"Nancy, I asked Mrs. Jones to put up an extra 
amount of food for me to-day, and I did so that you 
might take dinner with me. I will be glad to have 
you eat with me." 
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" Air hit that late ? I mus' go ter the house f us\ 
I hearn Pap say Square Bogus wus ter cum ter see 
him erbout that air mortgige to-day. Hit may be that 
I kin see him an' fix up the mortgige and not wait. 
Nen ril cum an' eat with youens." 

"I'll be glad to wait. I hope you will see the 
Squire, Nancy." 



IV. 



NANCY, DEALER IN REAL ESTATE 

NANCY hurried to the cabin, but the wrath of 
Mam she had dreaded so much hitherto was 
no longer feared. She went now with desire 
and not with dread. 

Sure enough, the Squire was there; a most unwel- 
come visitor to the Mclntyres. He was wanting his 
money and threatening to foreclose the mortgage if 
not paid within ten days. 

Tom and the Squire were sitting on a fallen pine 
not far from the cabin as Nancy came to the shed- 
room door. Just then, a man hailed Tom from the 
fence a hundred yards away. Mclntyre responded to 
this call, leaving th^ coast clear for Nancy. She used 
it promptly. Slipping up to Bogus, she spoke, rather 
timidly at first: 

"Howdy, Square?" in greeting. 

"Howdy, Nance; air you well?" 

"Yes, Fm right peart now. Square," more con- 
fidently, " I wants ter ax youeng erbout that mortgige. 
Air youens got hit ? Does youens want hit paid ? " 

"Yes, Nance, I got hit in my pocket, an' I want 
hit paid in ten days, ur FU hev ter take the place, an' 
I hate to throw you an' Mam out do's." 

45 
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" How much money does youens want, Square ? " 

" I don't want nothin' but my fifty dollars." 

"Ef I gits the money fur the mortgige, Square, 
air the place mine? " 

" To be sho, chile," saici the Square, smiling at 
Nancy's earnestness, and wondering what a girl who 
never saw the tenth of fifty dollars meant by talking 
of fifty for this mortgage. 

"Does youens berlieve Pap's ever gwine ter pay 
hit?" 

" No, Nance, I don't think so, an' hit worries me 
ter have ter take this cabin from you an' Mam. I 
don't keer fur Tom. He kin go, but you an' 
Mam " 

" Say, Square," broke in Nancy, " cross youenses' 
breas' an' say, * I wish I may die ef I tells.' " 

The Squire took the childish oath as administered 
by the girl and did it somewhat solemnly, but a smile 
played around the comers of his mouth yellowed with 
tobacco stain. 

" Youens hain't ter tell nobody nothin' erbout this 
hyer, but termorry, less'n hit rains, youens meet me 
at the Maple Spring with youenses' mortgige an' I'll 
be thar with the money. An' I hain't er gwine ter 
steal hit nur beg hit neither." 

Bogus could but wonder at the girl, who was ter- 
ribly in earnest, yet he dared not ask any one else, 
for he was under oath, and besides, was exceedingly 
anxious to have that money in hand, little caring how 
it came. 

When Tom had finished with his caller he turned 
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back toward the log. He saw Nancy and supposed 
that she had been talking to the Squire. 

"What wus Nance er talkin' ter youens erbout, 
Square ? ** 

" O, we wus er talkin* business," said the Magis- 
trate with a swagger which he intended to be funny. 

" Business," contemptuously. " She knows es much 
erbout business as my dawg Tige. Jes' erbout." 

"La, Tom! that gal kin beat you all ter pieces 
talkin' bus'ness. She's a likely gal. Tom, whar in 
the worr did you ever fin* sich a gal as that?" 

"None uv youens' business," said Tom with an 
oath. He was in a towering rage, angry enough to 
have done violence to the Squire had he dared. But 
the Squire was larger, younger, and more active, and, 
moreover, was an officer of the law. Tom's was a 
becoming discretion. 

" Keep cool, Tom. Don't tear yo' shirt. Set down 
and less talk." 

Tom Mclntyre was evidently under some kind of a 
spell. No one in former days had ever made him as 
angry as the Squire had without a fight, regardless 
of the issues of the battle. But now he sat down 
quietly, not knowing what Bogus was going to spring 
on him next. Bogus really had two motives in ques- 
tioning Tom. He wanted to know, if it could be 
known, something about Nancy. But at this juncture 
he was wanting to get Tom out of Nancy's way and 
retain the mortgage for her. He had made up his 
mind to close the deal with Nancy, if she proved as 
good as her word. 
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" Tom," said Bogus, " FU give you this mortgige 
ef you will tell me whar you foun' Nance." 

Mclntyre jumped to his feet and roared out an 
unprintable oath at Bogus. He ran to the cabin 
swearing and raging and, securing his Winchester, 
went to the nearest woods still muttering oaths. As 
soon as he was out of sight he turned toward the road 
that led down the mountain to the store. 

Seeing that Bogus was alone Nancy came out to 
interview him again. 

" Square, what did Pap say ter youens ? " 

" Nothin'. I said somethin' ter him." 

"What?" 

"I axed him whar he foun' you, an' tol' him I'd 
give him this mortgige ef he would tell me whar he 
foun' you." 

"Did youens tell Pap that? Hit's a wonder he 
didn't kill youens. What did Pap say? " 

" He didn't say nothin'. Jes' cussed me black an' 
blue an' tuck ter the woods, still er-cussin'." 
Does youens know whose chile I air?" 
No, but you hain't ol' Tom Mclntyre's, I kin tell 
you that." 

" Square, Pap thinks I'm er gwine with him when 
he leaves Mam." Here Nancy paused to put Bogus 
under oath again and to relate a bit of family history 
of which the Squire was ignorant, but which proved 
very interesting to him. " But I hain't," she resumed, 
"not nary step. I hain't er gwine ter leave Mam 
by herse'f, ol' an' porely as she air. But, Square, 
you mark my words. Pap hain't ergwine ter leave 
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me an' Mam, an' youens'U see. Mam says cum an* 
eat some. I got ter go. Don't fergit tomorry, ur 
ef hit rains, the first clear day, at Maple Spring." 

With this Nancy was out of sight around the cabin 
so quickly that Bogus was puzzled to know what had 
become of her. But by the time he was at Mam's 
table the girl was ready to descend the bluff. 

McFarlane was busy some distance above the Pool 
with a sketch, and Nancy took her place at his side 
and watched the picture grow. There was no conver- 
sation, for the ripples at that point were rather too 
noisy for conversation. When the work was carried 
as far as he desired, they returned to the Pool, 

"Well, Nancy, what about your trip to the cabin? 
Did you see the Squire?" 

" Yes, Graham, I seed him." She gave a graphic 
account of all that had occurred while at the cabin. 
The artist's eyes dilated with pleasure when she told 
him of the question which Bogus had put to Pap and 
also at the Squire's own opinion. 

" Nancy, it seems that no one thinks you are Mc- 
Intyre's child. If we could only find something to 
start with, that 'thingumbob' or something else, we 
could go right along and probably have you back in 
your own home before long, and with your parents; 
if they are still alive and can be found. I am sure 
it will be infinitely better than your life in the cabin 
with Tom Mclntyre and his wife." 

" I wush youens'd hurry up. I'm tired uv the cat 
and dawg life they lives. Mam's an ol' she-devil. 
Pap's a heap better, but Pap's no aingil. I'm tired uv 
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that way uv livin' an' ef they's enything better I wants 
hit'' 

" I want it for you, Nancy, and will leave nothing 
undone to find it for you. I have friends who will 
help me with all the money I need, but I confess I'd 
rather do this myself. By the way, Nancy, I guess 
I'd better hand you the money for that mortgage." 

He extracted ten new five-dollar bills from his 
pocket-book and handed them to Nancy. 

" Take this, Nancy," he said, " and pin it securely 
inside your dress so as not to lose it." 

" Let me look at hit, Graham. I never seed that 
much befo' in all my life." She turned the crisp 
bills over and back and looked with glowing eyes 
upon what was to her a fabulous amount of wealth. 
Producing a huge brass pin, Nancy fastened the 
money inside her dress as directed. 

" Now, Nancy, when you and Bogus trade, he will 
have a paper like this," showing her the copy of the 
mortgage again. " Have him write * Paid in full ' 
across one end. Then bring the paper to me. I guess 
we would better eat our dinner now, for I am hungry 
on general principles. Besides it is now two o'clock." 

Mrs. Jones had provided abundantly and in good 
variety, and the lunch was well cooked and nicely put 
up. McFarlane noticed that Nancy had some dainty 
ways that were perfectly natural, and yet surprising 
for one reared as she had been. Her daily menu was 
limited to a coarse diet and the few articles which the 
girl could cook after the poor way Mam had taught 
her. 
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"Graham, does the folks down thar," pointing 
toward the valley, " allers eat stuff like this ? " 

"Yes, Nancy, this is common, every-day food. 
Sometimes when they have company they have a great 
deal more, such as a large turkey baked , whole, several 
kinds of cakes, and many other good things." 

He told her of a banquet he had attended, and also 
of a fashionable private dinner. He gave a descrip- 
tion of the table and bill of fare; the waiters with 
their elegant suits; the silver and cut glass; but it 
was a foreign tongue to the ignorant child of Tom 
Mclntyre's cabin. 

McFarlane looked at the girl. Her gentle ways, 
unusual to one with such environments; her soft 
voice; exquisite features all betokening gentle birth, 
provoked for the hundredth time the question, 
" Whence came this beautiful flower, this rare exotic? 
On what soil did she first see the light? How came 
she in Tom Mclntyre's possession?" 

Clouds began to gather above the cliff and stretch 
across the heavens, indicative of rain. 

" Nancy, it looks like rain. I must go, for I must 
not be caught in the cove in a rain. There's no telling 
when I could get out. If it does rain I will come just 
as soon as I can afterwards. But before we separate 
I want to say this, keep your eye on that ' thingum- 
bob.' Get it honourably, of course, but get it soon. 
I am getting more and more anxious to take you 
away from here and to the better ways of living that 
would be yours if you had your rights. I hope you 
will find your own parents, and that they will have the 
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means to give you beautiful clothing, teach you to 
make pictures, play and sing. Would you not love 
to make music, Nancy, and pictures, and wear pretty 
dresses ? " 

At this Nancy looked down at her poor dress cov- 
ered all over with patches and wondered how she 
would look in a pretty dress. 

"One very important matter, Nancy, I had for- 
gotten till this moment. I want your post-office ad- 
dress. I suppose there is an office, probably not very 
far from your home." 

"Yes, down at Morgin's Sto". Hit's three miles 
frum our house." 

"All right. Now if anything should ever happen 
to keep me from coming when I have promised, I 
will send you a picture card with no writing on it. 
You will know that I am detained and have not for- 
gotten you." 

"Graham, I somehow feels lak I berlonged ter 
youens." 

" Well, Nancy, that is exactly the way I feel toward 
you, for I am giving all my time this day forth to the 
finding of your parents." 

" Graham," said Nancy so seriously that McFarlane 
felt no inclination to resent what would otherwise have 
been a very childish proposition, " le's cross our hearts 
an* say, ' I wush I may die ef I furgits.' " 

He perceived that this untutored child of Nature, 
in love with the truth as he knew her to be, was ter- 
ribly in earnest, most thoroughly sincere. He crossed 
his heart and repeated the words with Nancy to whom 
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the transaction was a covenant as solemn as 
death. 

" Since we have crossed our hearts, Nancy, I will 
ask you to look for a little cross mark like this " — 
making an X — "on any card that I send you. It 
will remind us that we have crossed our hearts and 
belong to each other." After a few moments' silence, 
McFarlane continued, " I wish you much success, 
Nancy, in your first land deal. Good-bye." 



CORRESPONDENCE 

THE lowering clouds made good their threat in a 
heavy downpour of rain. McFarlane did not 
reach his room any too soon, for he was hardly 
housed before the storm came. After a hearty sup- 
per the artist and the miller spent an hour in discuss- 
ing the mountain folk, each with a cob pipe filled 
from a twist of well-cured Kentucky " long green." 

" I have heard," said the miller, " that there is talk 
of establishing some Christian schools at several 
points in the mountain and I am glad to hear it. If 
this is done I shall expect results that are worth 
while." 

" I am sure you will not be disappointed," rejoined 
the artist. " This people come of a race that justifies 
our anticipation of large results; mentally, morally, 
and spiritually." 

" They tell me, Mr. McFarlane," said Jones some- 
what irrelevantly, "that somewhere over the moun- 
tain is a most beautiful girl wholly unlike her family 
in nearly every particular, but that her father keeps 
his eye upon her almost constantly and will allow 
little, if any, association of the mountain people with 
her." 

" Indeed ! " replied McFarlane, glad that the dark- 
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ness hid his smiles and perhaps some blushes. " That 
is very interesting. I wish I could be so fortunate as 
to see the girl. Do you know just where she lives, 
Mr, Jones?" The artist forgave himself the du- 
plicity. 

"I think it is in the neighbourhood of Morgan's 
Store; wherever that place is. I confess I do not 
know. I am a city-bred man, and while I have been 
here a few years I came to this place for my health 
and have not wandered toward the mountains very 
much. I found the mill was for sale and bought it. 
Attending it has kept me well, but it has also kept 
me at home." 

" For which I am profoundly thankful," said Mrs. 
Jones as she joined the gentlemen, after clearing the 
supper table. " Before we came out here he was at 
home sometimes once a week and often would be away 
two or three weeks at a time. Now, the mill '* 

" And my wife," interrupted Jones. 

" Yes, include me," she said, " for I plead guilty; 
we two manage to keep him at home all the time. It 
agrees with him, too," she added with a laugh. 

" He is daily proof of that, Mrs. Jones. Pardon 
me for returning to the girl again. Sometimes the 
women can find out things better than we men. Can't 
you tell something about this mountain beauty ? " 

"Our associations have not been with the moun- 
tain people; but with the folk in the valley. We can- 
not be very neighbourly with the people on the moun- 
tain as long as they do not seem to care especially 
for us. We can't be neighbourly anyway, owing to 
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the fact the mountains are so steep and rough along 
here, and for miles each way." 

" Not only is that true, Mr. McFarlane, but I can't 
encourage you to anticipate much more information/' 
said Jones. " These mountain people are suspicious of 
the approach of strangers, especially if they have been 
making * moonshine ' whiskey and brandy. They 
might mistake you for a revenue officer and take a 
crack at you with the deadly aim of these adepts with 
Winchester rifles.*' 

McFarlane again smiled as he recalled Nancy's atti- 
tude. " I am not going to tempt these people very 
far," he said, "but I would be delighted if I could 
get a peep at the girl and make some sketches of 
her and her surroundings. Speaking of sketching re- 
minds me of some that I must finish, so I will ask to 
be excused. Good-night." 

McFarlane turned to his room, but decided not to 
paint, but to write to his mother instead. 

" My dear Mother," he wrote, " I am well and 
happy; especially as the unexpected which has hap- 
pened is so strange and interesting, the rarest, and it 
may prove the richest, experience any man ever had. 
I am sure you will agree that I do not overstate the 
matter when you have read the tale I now unfold." 

Here he described vividly and graphically the events 
of the past few days, growing eloquent in his descrip- 
tion of Nancy. 

" She is of a different breed of people," he con- 
tinued, " the most absolute misfit possible, judging by 
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her ludicrous caricature of Pap and Mam. I con- 
fess that her attitude on the caricature proposition 
somewhat puzzles me, but I suppose she would justify 
herself by saying she did not make Pap and Mam out 
near as homely as they really are ! 

" If human beings are improved as are cattle and 
stock, by long and careful selection and breeding (and 
why not?), Nancy surely has a record of which any 
one would be proud. She is a bom lady, if there ever 
was one. She is uncouth, even profane in speech; 
but her face and hands, her voice, and general bear- 
ing indicate the lady of high birth. The atmosphere 
of that mountain cabin I imagine was not such as to 
develop the finer qualities of her nature, and the fact 
that some of these qualities persist, in spite of this 
atmosphere, shows that they are inborn. 

" I do not forget that the * Mc ' at the beginning of 
my name locates me at once. I am from the same 
stock; and do not forget this in speaking to her 
praise, in thus comparing her with these mountain 
folk. They are the product of many years of hard- 
ship; rude ways of living; generations of ignorance, 
and irreligious living. Nancy is clearly nearer to the 
fountain-head of all that these people have lost in 
coming to the mountains of America and drifting 
along their rugged sides; the narrow valleys and the 
smaller foothills, with their inheritance of privation. 

" You may say that I am visionary, but I am really 
hoping for the opportunity to come for me to prove 
that Tom and Sooky Mclntyre — this is the name 
Nancy gives them — are not her parents and that, un- 
less they have taken all necessary legal steps to make 
her theirs by adoption, they have no legal right to her. 
With the law on my side, and the girl's desire to find 
a better life, I will have no trouble in securing her 
release. 
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** Nancy says that Tom has somethinjg; hanging 
about his neck, a * thingumbob ' she calls it, a some- 
thing covered with leather,, but with a little gold ring, 
unwrapped and sometimes visible. It might a tale 
unfold, if it could talk. Had I that in hand, I be- 
lieve it would prove an entering wedge, and lead to 
further discoveries. I must secure it ; and Nancy will 
help me. 

" For fifteen years, or nearly so, Nancy's history is 
easily told — ^a narrow, secluded existence, with little 
other association than two people who know only 
how to be rough and uncouth; a girl, now almost a 
woman, steeped in the ignorance of her foster par- 
ents, when she should be almost in reach of a diploma 
at some college. A royal mind has been hampered; a 
splendid life has been dwarfed; the inevitable results 
of a lifetime of association with Tom and Sooky 
Mclntyre. 

" Should my plans not miscarry, Nancy must go to 
the very best school in the land. Of course, she will 
need some home training at first and in what home 
will she have any better training than in my home, 
with my own mother as teacher? I know you will 
shrink from this suggestion at first; but one look at 
Nancy, and the thought of what she may become 
under such tutelage as she will have from you, I feel 
sure will win you to my plan. If her life becomes as 
beautiful as her face, she will make a rare woman, 
worthy of the highest place in the best society the 
country affords. 

" I am sending you a water color of her as I first 
saw her. Like this letter, the *picter' is for your 
eyes alone, until the developments justify publicity. 
I am thinking of trying for high rank as an artist, by 
studying oil painting and taking this sketch as an 
inspiration for my masterpiece. Of course, it will get 
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more than mere 'honourable mention' at the Acad- 
emy, in Paris. Perhaps you take this as mere joke? 
Just wait ! " 

With some mention of family matters, McFarlane 
concluded his long epistle. A glance at his watch 
showed that he had used at least two hours of good 
sleeping time. However, it was time well spent. In 
a few moments he had fallen into a deep, dreamless 
slumber from which he was aroused by the call of his 
host to an unusually late breakfast. 

Rain was falling incessantly, swelling the creek to 
the proportions of a river, which poured over the huge 
dam with deafening roar. Logs up-ended went over 
and struck the stony bottom of the creek with a sound 
like the boom of a cannon. The morning was dismal 
enough, but it gave the artist opportunity to make 
the water-colour of Nancy, which he sent to his 
mother. It goes without saying that he did his best. 
The inspiration was so unusual, and he so wanted to 
measure up to the pen picture he had given his mother, 
that he outdid himself. 

For three days McFarlane was an unwilling pris- 
oner; but the rains afforded opportunity for the com- 
pletion of several drawings, which he sent to the 
publishers. 

The weather cleared in the early morning of the 
third day, but he had still to wait for the waters of 
the creek that came through the Gorge to subside. 
The mail, in spite of the rain, brought him a letter 
from a large publishing house in New York, offering 
him a position as artist and correspondent at a con- 
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siderable increase over his present salary and urged 
him, if he thought favourably of their offer, to come 
to the city at once. This, he decided, was most op- 
portune. His finances would not stand a very heavy 
tax. Money would be needed in the search for 
Nancy's parents, and he did not want to ask for help, 
even of his friend Bowen, if it could be avoided. 
This offer, if accepted, would relieve the situation 
materially. 

Late in the evening the miller returned from a trip 
to the railway station and handed McFarlane a letter 
that had come after the mail rider had left for his 
daily trip. It was from Mrs. McFarlane ; in reply to 
his, in which he had told about finding Nancy. 

" I am writing, my dear boy," the letter ran, " with- 
out a moment's delay for your discovery has aroused 
my interest no little. Had you been a visionary youth, 
I would have to make large allowance for you. But, 
knowing your usually calm and judicial temperament, 
I am ready to say that you have made a most wonder- 
ful discovery, and confess to you my willingness not 
only to help you, if needed in your investigations, but 
also to take Nancy into my home and become her 
teacher. 

"As I looked at the beautiful picture, in making 
which you surely were inspired, I thought: *0 rare 
and beautiful Flower, who took you away from the 
garden in which possibly other beautiful flowers grew, 
and put you on the bleak mountain top ? ' She is like 
some rare exotic, and I am sure has an interesting 
history, which I would be glad to know. I trust that 
in the discoveries you may make you will find no 
shame to blur the pages of her life farther than the 
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crime (it may have been an accident) that separated 
her from her parents. 

"In proceeding as you will have to proceed, son, 
you recognize the situation as a delicate one; calling 
for tact, skill, and wisdom. Be sure of every step 
you take, and I trust you will not fail of the reward. 
Then, bring her to me. I hope you will not be very 
long about it." 

Graham smiled at the interest manifested by his 
mother. " I knew it would be this way," he said. 
" It is beginning to look encouraging. Dear Wild 
Flower of the Mountains, I have a vision — a beautiful 
home of wealth and culture; a loving father and 
mother; and a long-lost daughter restored to that 
home. As God will help me, I will be obedient to 
this vision." 



VI 



A SURPRISE FOR NANCY 

NANCY was utterly without resource during 
those rainy days. Her thoughts were impa- 
tient with desire for another interview with 
her new friend down at the Pool; a desire impossible 
of attainment with the heavy downpour of rain. She 
was at variance with the other inmates of the cabin. 
The act of separation was now a very real thing to 
her. The feeling that she belonged not here, but, as 
McFarlane suggested, in all probability in a far better 
state of affairs, had brought forth a purpose; and that 
was to aid every effort her friend might make for her 
restoration to her own. 

Mam sat apart, angry with her spouse, and by no 
means friendly to Nancy. Pap, whipped but not sur- 
rendered, smoked his cob pipe in grim silence and 
wondered what was coming next in these days of 
revelation and rebellion. The little preparation for 
their meals was done in a listless, half-hearted man- 
ner, and no two sat at the table at the same time. 
The monotonous drip, drip, drip, of the rain was the 
only sound heard, unless it was when Nancy would 
heave a deep sigh; a safety-valve for her, but un- 
noticed by the inharmonious husband and wife. 

On the morning of the third day, when the clouds 
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parted and dissolved, Nancy's face brightened. After 
the wind had sufficiently dried the trees, she hurried 
out to her flowers, of which she had the commonest 
varieties and but few in number, such as bachelor 
buttons, zinnias, marigolds, coxcombs, and sun- 
flowers. The rain-soaked earth enabled her to thin 
and transplant until the bed was to her notion. She 
communed with herself while at work. 

" Ef I leaves Mam, which I hain't ergwine ter do, 
I 'lows she'll let my flowers all die. But I 'lows I 
hain't ergwine ter leave her nur my flowers neither." 

Pap strode by toward his turkey bait in the woods 
and disappeared from view. Mam was so grumpy 
that she was oblivious to every movement. So Nancy, 
with a clear coast, went back to the Spring for a drink 
and a cooling application of the Spring's icy water to 
her face. Her apron was her sufficient and only towel. 
She saw her pretty face in Nature's mirror. 

" That air picter Graham made," she said, " air jis' 
lak this'n in the spring, an' hit plum beats me how 
he kin do hit. He got this hyer money er makin' 
picters an' sellin' 'em." She felt in her bosom to see 
if the money were safe. " I reckon hit's erbout time 
I wus ergwine ter the Maple Spring an' git that air 
ol' mortgige." 

With this she started in a rapid walk toward the 
Spring, but found on reaching the place that the 
Squire was not so prompt as she. She was to make 
her first trade and he to conclude one that had given 
him great concern. It was new to the one; more or 
less the frequent business of the other. The girl had 
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to wait but a few minutes. Curiosity, as much as any- 
thing else, brought Bogus panting up the mountain 
side. He really had no idea that Nancy would be 
able to produce the money, and if she should, mystery 
of mysteries: how did she get it? 

" Howdy, Square," said Nancy in usual greeting. 
"I 'lowed youens would be so anxious ter git that 
money, youens would er beat me hyer. I'm fus', this 
time. Square," she continued without giving him a 
chance to speak, " they ain't no trade ef youens don't 
cross youenses' breas' an' say, ' I hope I may die ef 
ever I tells.' " The Squire did as commanded, smiling 
at the oath and the seriousness of the girl who was 
becoming more and more puzzling to him. Admin- 
istering the oath was to Bogus a solemn matter, and, 
be it said to his credit, he recognized in' some measure 
the force of Nancy's oath. 

" Youens hain't ter say wun word erbout this hyer 
bus'ness, Square. Youens needn't ax whar my money 
cum frum. I didn't steal hit, an' ef youens says I 
did, I'll git Pap's gun an' shoot youens full uv holes." 

" Well, Nance, I ain't very fond uv bein' shot full 
uv holes. Leastaways, I never tried hit, an' can prom- 
ise you I won't try hit, for I'm not goin' ter tell eny uv 
your secrets." 

Bogus' eyes sparkled at the sight of the money 
which Nancy produced. He was ready, too, with 
pocket ink bottle and pen. Across the top of the 
soiled paper, he wrote in an almost illegible scrawl, 
" Pade in ful." And to this he appended his name, 
adding to it a rather tottery looking " J. P." Nancy 
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took the paper and pinned it in her bosom with a sigh 
of relief. Reminding Bogus that he had "dun 
swore " she turned toward the cabin. 

Her sleep that night was the dreamless sleep of un- 
troubled youth; for she had accomplished a matter 
that would guarantee a shelter and a patch of ground 
for Mam and herself, should Pap not back down en- 
tirely from his throat. He was not, ordinarily, of the 
backing-down sort; but then he had never before 
come into open conflict with Mam and Nancy at the 
same time. Those who knew him, if acquainted with 
the facts in the case, would watch his course with 
considerable interest. 

Nancy went early to the Pool; to find McFarlane 
already busy with a sketch. The rain had not hin- 
dered his coming early, for the mountain streams 
subside almost as quickly as they rise, and are clear 
before even resuming the normal flow. McFarlane 
noticed Nancy's coming, but was so completely ab- 
sorbed that he did not speak for several minutes. 
Looking at length from his paper, he tipped his cap. 

" Good-morning, Nancy,'' by way of greeting ; " I 
was so busy I almost forgot to be polite." 

" Youens'd better be perlite ter me; Pap hain't went 
yit, an' I kin shoot es good es he kin," and Nancy 
laughed. It was sweetest music to the artist. 

" I am sure I do not want to be shot, Nancy, not 
even by you. It would be decidedly uncomfortable, 
I imagine. So I promise not to forget again, if it 
can be helped." 

While talking, Nancy let fall one of her profane 
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expressions. These seemed to come quite natm^ny. 
She had heard them all her life. But she never ap- 
peared to use them with the purpose of being profane. 

" Nancy," said McFarlane, *' it will not be long, I 
hope, before you come to your own in a sweet home 
and family somewhere out in the world. The ladies 
in the home I want to find for you do not say such 
words as you use often in talking." He repeated the 
words to which he referred. 

** I know you have grown up with them and know 
nothing else, but you are not Tom Mclntyre's child. 
You are the daughter of some fine man and some 
sweet woman who do not speak as he does, and who 
would be pained to hear you. Keep this in mind and 
it will help you to overcome this habit. I am sure you 
want to do what is right." 

" Graham, I don't know erbout them things. I'm 
only er ign'ant mounting gal, an' hev heard sich talk 
all my life. Uv co'se I'll quit, ef youens wants me." 

"I was sure you would. Then, Nancy, you say 
' youens ' for * you.' Try to change that. Here are 
some books I brought you. They are in very simple 
language, and I am sure you can read them. I'll ex- 
plain some things to you." 

One book was an elementary speller with some 
simple reading lessons. All through the book dia- 
critical marks were used. These he explained and 
illustrated. He also drilled her in their use until she 
might more readily master them. 

"Now, Nancy," he resumed, "as you read and 
understand this book, you will be prepared for the 
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other one. Think how things are said in the books, 
and then in your thoughts use the same language, as 
well as when you speak. After a while I will bring 
you other books so that you may be learning while 
waiting for that other home." 

He was always pleased, and many times amused, at 
Nancy's efforts, and felt assured of ultimate triumph. 
She had a good mind, was quick to discern and prompt 
in action, and therefore it was an easier victory for 
the girl in whose heart ambitious hopes were being 
cherished. 

" It is dinner time; I want you to eat with me, and 
while we eat, tell me about your trade." 

Nancy's account of her first trade was exceedingly 
interesting, and her most comical mimicry of the 
magistrate's voice and manner enlivened the meal. 

McFarlane expressed his surprise and pleasure that 
the girl had succeeded so well in her first real estate 
deal, and was gratified that the house and ground 
were secured for the women as long as they needed it. 

"After dinner, Nancy, give me the mortgage. It 
is best, I think, for me to have it. I do not suppose 
that your Pap will ask Bogus why he does not sell 
him out of house and home. If so, the Squire will 
be equal to the occasion." 

" Pap, he's whupped out too much ter worry over 
sich er thing es that. I 'lows he'll never say nary a 
word ter the Square nur ter nobody else." 

" I think it will not trouble you any. And if it 
should, I hope it will be but a little while until you 
are in your own home with your parents and friends." 
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" O, I wush hit wus right now, don't youens — ^you, 
I mean ? '* said Nancy. 

"Yes, child, but we will have to leam to be pa- 
tient. This is a matter which calls for thought and 
wisdom. We must be very careful and never let 
any one know what we are about 

"And now, Nancy, it is getting toward leaving 
time. I must go a little earlier to-day." 

"What fur, Graham?" 

"It will be a surprise to you, I am sure, and I 
have kept it to the last minute " 

"What's the matter, Graham? What's hap- 
pened ? " 

" It is this. Last night I received a letter calling 
me to New York on business, and to reach there in 
time, I must ride late to-night to catch my train 
north." 

" New York ! Whar's that, Graham ? Is it fur es 
Lexin'ton ? " 

" O yes, several times farther; but do not be afraid, 
I am coming back as soon as I can get back. Another 
publishing house has offered me more money than I 
am getting for the same work and they want me 
to come and see about it. More money at this 
time will be very acceptable in the search for your 
parents." 

Nancy sat in deep thought. She was trying to be 
brave, but the tears came in spite of her efforts to 
suppress them. 

" Don't f urgit, Graham," she said tremulously, " I 
belongs ter youens — ^you, I means — ^an' you belongs 
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ter me an' you mus' cum back." A flood of tears 
followed her appeal. 

"Yes, Nancy, we belong to each other and have 
crossed our hearts on it. Of course I'll come back. 
Only you will have to be brave. Make good use of 
your books and I will buy you others in New York; 
and, just as soon as I can, I'll come to you at the 
Pool. Good-bye, little girl, good-bye." 

Nancy stood where he left her until he disappeared 
in the mouth of the Gorge, and then fell upon the 
rock weeping violently. Her courage had failed her 
at the last. 

Nancy, it has been seen, was endowed with a love 
of the truth. She also possessed a confiding nature. 
She would trust with all her heart until that trust was 
abused and then she would hate as fervently as she 
had loved. 

She dried her tears, arose, and stood calmly looking 
at the mouth of the Gorge as if she felt he would im- 
mediately return. 

" I jis' know he's cumin' back. He said he would. 
Don't he belong ter me an' me ter him? Didn't we 
cross our hearts?" Here she crossed hers and in 
doing so felt the mortgage in its secure hiding place. 

*' Thar now ! Graham's dim f urgot this hyer mort- 
gage." 
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PAP VANQUISHED 

NANCY returned to the cabin by way of the 
Spring; where she saw mirrored in the water 
the face of a beautiful girl whose eyes were 
red with weeping. But the mirror held the remedy. 
She applied the water as a grateful lotion, and turned 
in the deepening gloom of the evening toward the 
cabin. No one there would pay any attention to her 
face. If so, she could cut either Pap or Mam off 
with a positive, " Min' youenses' own business," and 
that would end it. It was better, however, not to pro- 
voke inquiry just then. 

Mclntyre was a braggart, and was probably re- 
sponsible for his own reputation as one who never 
backed down. He would fight on the slightest provo- 
cation. It would seem, after his tilt with Mam, that 
he would like to have that impression recalled. But 
he "whistled to keep his courage up," by saying to 
himself, " No ooman kin make me back down. No, 
sir." 

He had no other thought than that Nancy would 
jump at the opportunity to leave Mam and go with 
him. Mam had been cruel to the child all her life; 
ever since she, as Mrs. Mclntyre number two, took 
her in hand. Nancy, it seems, did not think as Pap 
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thought. She knew that Granny Stewart, a mile 
away, and not altogether reliable, was the nearest 
neighbour, and Nanc/s conclusions were very 
positive. 

" Sumthin' is goin' on. I never seed Mam settin' 
thar thataway," said Nancy as she came nearer. Mam 
was on the shed-room door-sill; bowed until her face 
was almost in her lap. The stubborn tears refused to 
flow, but her frame was in a quiver. Slipping around 
to the front door to see what the trouble was, Nancy 
discovered Pap scattering the few articles of clothing 
he and the girl possessed over the floor, and trying 
to pack them into an old and worn carpet sack. He 
did not see her. She gazed contemptuously a moment 
at the proceeding, and then turned and went back to 
Mam. 

"Mam," she said, laying her hand gently on the 
shoulder of the trembling woman, " cum erlong with 
me. IVe got sumthin' ter tell you." Without look- 
ing up, the old woman obeyed in a dazed, mechanical 
way and followed the pressure of Nancy's hand. 
Nancy led her to the back of the little stable and 
stopped. 

"Mam," said Nancy, with an earnestness almost 
fierce : " Pap air the bigges' fool on airth. I air 
goin' ter tell you sumthin*. Youens — you — mus' 
cross your heart an' say, * I wush I may die ef I 
tells.' " 

Nancy's manner was so tense that Mam quietly and 
promptly followed her instructions. So low was she 
in vital force that Nancy's conduct hardly provoked 
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a question in her mind; which heretofore had re- 
sented all of the girl's ways. 

" Mam, Pap's gittin' ready ter leave. I 'lows he 
thinks that I air agwine with him. I hain't er gwine; 
not nary step. He can go to the — ^wherever he wants 
ter go, I means. I hain't er gwine, not nary step." 

"What air youens gwine ter do, chile?" asked 
Mam, now somewhat aroused to the situation. " We 
cain't stay hyer. OF Square Bogus 'lows he's gwine 
ter sell the place an' git his money. We cain't stay 
hyer." 

"Hyer's that ol' mortgige. Mam. Square Bogus 
hisself marked hit paid. Don't ax whar the money 
cum f rum. I didn't steal hit. But the place air mine 
es long es I wants hit, an' youens — ^you — kin stay, too. 
Pap won't never know what hev becum uv the mort- 
gige an' he won't keen Hit's none uv his business." 

Mam continued to tremble; but it was now from a 
different cause. In her heart was a new and strange 
feeling — a delightful sensation in a heart unused to 
any other than the malevolent sensations which so 
often found vent in serpent-like hisses and bitterest 
curses. And now the object of her hatred was doing 
her a favour without parallel: actually denying her 
own Pap to stay with her; a mere stepmother, who 
had hated and abused this benefactor all her life. 
Had Mam known what this new sensation was, she 
would no doubt have pressed the girl to her old 
shrivelled heart, for love must find expression. All 
she could think of doing was to catch at Nancy's hand 
and hold to it in the dark, like a frightened child. 
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Somehow, Nature had been reversed in Mam. She 
was glib of tongue when it concerned some slander; 
ready with maledictions whenever occasion offered; 
but to say the pleasant word, or to do the courteous 
thing, was not in her composition. But while the 
word of tenderness was not spoken, it is possible that 
under the cover of the night tears found their way 
down the furrowed face. 

" Mam, I 'lows that Pap hain't er goin' erway, but 
ef he does, hit's by hisse'f. Now, cain't we git Uncle 
Jeb ter stay hyer with us ? " 

" Well, Nance, I 'lows he mout come ef we axed 
him. He hain't got; no home an' he hain't much, his- 
se'f, but he c'n he'p take keer o' us. Youens mout go 
an' see him termorry. Lak es not, he will be at the 
sto', hangin' eroun', doin' nothin' as usual." 

"No, I hain't ergwine down thar tomorry," said 
Nancy. "Ill wait tell nex' day. Le's go ter the 
cabin." The girl supported Mam through the deep- 
ening gloom. At the door, Nancy paused. 

" Mam," she whispered, " you wait tell I go roun' 
ter t'other do' an' see what Pap's er doin'." 

He was no nearer ready to go than when Nancy 
first peeped in at him. When she appeared at the 
door he arose and threw the ashes from his cob pipe, 
and smiled. 

"Cum in, Nance," he said, "cum in, chile, 
an' git youenses' things; an' le's git erway frum 
hyer." 

" Yes, an' youens is ergwine ter hell, too, fur all I 
keers." Nancy forgot every lesson lately learned, and 
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fell into the speech of the cabin folk. ''Youens air 
the bigges' ol" fool on the mounting, oF Tom Mcln- 
tyre. Youens kin go, if youens wants ter. I lows I 
hain't er gwine not nary step and leave Mam. Youens 
dun swore ter take keer uv her tell she dies ur youens 
does. But afore youens go, leave that air thing hyer 
that youens hev got eroun' youenses' neck; an* nen 
cut out o' hyer." 

At the reference to the "thingumbob/* Mclntjrre 
caught at his neck like one suflFocating. Then, dart- 
ing past the girl, he went out into the darkness, not 
forgetting, however, to take his Winchester. This 
was second nature. Mclntyre did not take the path, 
but hurried through the com ; which, though thin and 
short, was tall enough to indicate as he tore through, 
like some wild beast, that he was not going the beaten 
way. 

Nancy, smiling at Mclnt)rre*s downfall, for such 
she considered it, turned to Mam. 

"Cum on in, Mam," she said, "Pap's went a- 
tearin' through the cawn lak the devil wus atter him." 
Mam smiled feebly as she entered the room. 

The scattered things were soon in place, and the 
two women in bed. They were not afraid. Tige was 
a good watch dog and they had spent many a night 
in the cabin with only Tige's protection. 

When Mclntyre had exhausted himself running he 
sat down to rest. His hand was upon tl;ie " thingum- 
bob." Soon, the cool night air admonished the old 
man to seek shelter. He returned to the stable and 
lay down among some loose bundlesi of fodder, where 
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he passed a sleepless night. Near daylight he crept 
out, and made his way down the mountain. 

Tom Mclntyre's presence at the store thus early 
was not so unusual as to provoke comment. No one 
else was there except Morgan, the owner, who was 
also postmaster. When Tom appeared at the door, 
Morgan was on the point of answering the summons 
to breakfast. 

" Le's eat sum breakfus', Tom," said Morgan. " I 
know youens ain't had none yit. Polly kin give 
youens a cup uv coffee, too." 

" Much erbleeged, Sam. I air hungry, an*ll take a 
bite." 

After breakfast the two men returned to the store 
for a morning smoke. 

" Tom," said Morgan, *' I bin hearin' all eroun' that 
Nance hain't youenses' " 

" Hoi' youenses' long tongue, Sam Morgin. Open 
youenses' mouth erbout that gal ergin an' I'll shoot 
youens full uv holes es a pepper box. Youens ten' 
ter youenses' own bis'ness. D'ye hear?" This was 
shouted into Morgan's face. 

"Well," replied Morgan quietly, "youens needn't 
ter carry on so. I wuz er tellin' youens what I hear 
folks wus talkin' erbout." 

Mclntyre was more ill at ease than ever. Things 
were not going to please him. Everywhere it was in 
some way thrust into his face that Nancy was not his 
child. Nancy had gone back on him for Mam; and 
that was the last straw. It proved an insurmountable 
obstacle to his going. Had he made an open, honest 
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confession, Mclntyre would have acknowledged him- 
self vanquished; and that by some women. 

Be it said, however, to his credit, Mclntyre tacitly 
confessed his defeat, and that would work decidedly 
to Nancy's advantage. 
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THE morning after Tom's departure Mam and 
Nancy rose earlier than usual for breakfast; 
the first meal Nancy had eaten with Mam in 
perfect accord. While Mam was not inclined to be 
communicative, her bearing showed that her heart had 
softened toward the girl. She was not given to 
demonstration, especially when it involved a confes- 
sion of her own shortcomings. 

Nancy went about her morning chores with all the 
freshness of youth; feeding and milking the scrawny 
cow, tossing a sodden biscuit or two to Tige, giving a 
bundle of fodder to the little steer, and bringing a 
bucket of water from the Spring. Nancy noticed that 
some one had slept in the fodder, making as deep a 
trench as the quantity would allow; no doubt in order 
to secure warmth and protection from the damp night 
air. She nodded significantly, but said nothing to Mam. 

The work for this day was the carding and spin- 
ning of some wool for winter stockings. Mam carded 
the wool into long soft rolls while Nancy made the 
great wheel hum merrily as it turned them into yarn. 

" Nance, youens'd better git ter knittin','* said Mam. 
" I 'lows I kin finish up this wool myse'f ." 

" All right. Fd rutfier knit anyway,'* rejoined the 
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girL And she took up a stocking already well on the 
way. The bright needles flashed and clicked as they 
responded to the nimble fingers of the girL 

" Mam, whar does you reddn Pap air at now ? *' 

^'La, chile, I don't know, an' I don't keer much. 
He hain't right somehow — sorter onnach'1-lak." 

" Whatcher reckin's the matter with Pap ? " 

" I hain't any idee, Nance, less'n hit's that air 
' thingumbob ' what he w'ars eroun' his neck. 'Tenny 
rate he aks mighty quar erbout hit Jis' speak uv hit 
an' he grabs his throat lak he wois erf raid hit wus los' 
ur he wus er chokin'." 

"What does you 'low that air 'thingumbob' air, 
Mam?" 

" I don' know, chile, but I bet hit could tell sum- 
thin' erbout youens, ef hit could jis' talk." 

" What erbout me. Mam ? " asked Nancy, drawing 
her out on a question of absorbing interest. In the 
heart of New York was a man whose aim was to 
discover the story this ' thingumbob ' could tell. And 
ever since Granny's talk with Mam, overheard by 
Nancy, the mountain folks who had heard of it gen- 
erally believed that this girl was not Tom Mclntyre's 
child. 

" Well, Nance, I don't 'low that youens is Tom 
Mclntyre's chile at all, an' mebby that air ' thingum- 
bob' could tell sumthin' erbout hit ef hit could only 
speak, an' Tom would let hit." 

"Well, ef I hain't his chile, whose chile air I? 
Air I a bas " 

"A what, Nance? Don't youens ever say that 
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ergin. Ef youens wus one, this house wouldnH hold 
both uv us. Youens could go on whar youens pleased 
with or Tom Mclntyre. That's what. No, youens 
hain't his chile, but youens is sumbody's; mebby sum 
big quality folks. Youens hev a Pap summers I 
lows." 

" I don't 'low I'm his chile ; but, O, whose chile air 
I? Whar's my Pap an' Mam? O, I wusht I could 

fin' 'em! Mebby Gr " She stopped so suddenly 

that Mam looked at the girl, ignorant, of course, that 
Nancy was on the ragged edge of a serious blunder. 
Nancy was just about to give way to tears, but her 
proximity to a serious mistake scared her so that she 
could not cry. 

Mam's remarks about legitimate parentage were 
some comfort to Nancy, but as it was only surmise, 
the clouds were not all cleared away and she still 
lived in suspense. She was growing more lonely day 
by day, as the gap widened between her and the moun- 
tain people generally. Her longing grew more in- 
tense while she planned to secure possession of the 
* thingumbob ' at almost any cost. She was becoming 
desperate. 

" Mam, does youens — ^you, I means, does you think 
you kin ever git ban's on the ' thingumbob ' ? " 

" Not while ol' Tom Mclntyre's haid's hot. He'd 
fight tell he died fur hit." 

Just then Tige made a furious protest, and the 
voice of some one, evidently frightened, was heard. 
Nancy rushed out, catching up a long stick as she 
ran, without taking time to discover the cause of the 
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outbreak. Looking up, she saw a handsome, well- 
dressed fellow, evidently very much alarmed. He 
was held at bay by the dog, whose bark was worse 
than his bite, but the stranger did not know this. 

" Hyer, Tige, yer ugly d — ^Tige, I means; git out'n 
hyer ! Does youens hear ! " The stick landed on 
Tige's head with a thump. The dog turned with a 
howl of pain and ran to the corner of the cabin, from 
which vantage ground he resumed his fierce barking; 
stopping with every three or four barks to whine with 
pain. Fear of the savage dog being removed, the 
stranger gazed at the apparition that stood blushingly 
before him. She seemed a vision, but her speech be- 
trayed her and revealed to him that she was of the 
earth, earthy. But his eyes drank in the beauty of 
that mountain girl, whose smiles now dimpled her 
face and enhanced her loveliness. She broke the 
spell. 

" Air youens — ^you— deef an' dumb. Mister, ur did 
Tige skeer the senses outen you ? " asked Nancy with 
a laugh. 

What contradictions between her face and her 
speech! It was from the sublime to the ridiculous. 
He had never seen any one so radiantly beautiful be- 
fore. " Whence this angel ? Does she belong to this 
humble cabin?" But her unadulterated mountain 
lingo brought the man to himself. 

" Excuse me. Miss," he spoke excitedly, " but that 

beautiful face — dog, I mean — ^that — ^that " he 

stammered. 

"Well, that what?" said Nancy as her silvery 
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laugh rippled out and rather increased the man's em- 
barrassment. 

"That beautiful dog of yours quite upset me." 
Tige was notoriously homely ; a beast with tously hair 
and sinister eyes, the worst looking specimen of the 
canine tribe that ever lived. "Will he bite?" 

" Hit looks lak you 'lowed he would. But he won't 
bite less'n he's right at a feller." Nancy's sense of 
humour asserted itself and afforded a keener feeling 
of relief from his excitement than the mere freedom 
from the dog's presence. " An' he won't bite then, ef 
I kin git at him fust with this hyer stick." At this 
point Nancy straightened herself to her full height 
and looked the stranger straight in the eyes, with an 
expression that puzzled him. 

" I wants ter know, Stranger, what youens air 
doin' up hyer on this hyer mounting. Air youens — 
you — one uv them revenue fellers f rum down thar in 
Lexin'ton? " pointing toward the valley. 

Nancy spoke more from force of habit than from 
necessity. Under her influence. Pap had quit making 
" moonshine " whiskey and was therefore in no 
danger from the Government. But the stranger saw 
at once that he might be on very dangerous territory, 
and it disturbed him for the moment. 

" No, Miss, I am not a revenue officer. I am a 
school teacher and my name is Jasper Horton. May 
I ask what your name is ? " 

"My name is Nancy — ^Nancy Mclnt)rre," remem- 
bering how McFarlane had told her his name. " But 
they calls me * Nance ' fur short. I 'lows they calls 
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you 'Jas/ fur short; don't they, whar you cum 
f rum ? " 

" Yes," said Horton, laughing, " my friends do call 
me 'Jas,' for short. But when I am teaching the 
pupils call me ' Professor/ I do not like it, but have 
to submit, as that is the custom everywhere nowadays. 
May I come in and rest? I would like a drink of 
water, too, if you please. Miss Nancy." 

"I'm jis' plain Nancy. Don't go ter callin' me 
Miss." 

"Not much plainness," he thought, "about that 
unusually beautiful face." Her speech was plain, 
even to coarseness, but her face was simply angelic. 
The old-fashioned name of the girl pleased him, for it 
was a favourite — ^his mother's name. 

" Thar's the Spring," said Nancy, pointing toward 
the woods, to which a broad beaten path led. " I'll 
keep the dog off 'n you." This was a matter of diplo- 
macy. She caught up the stick which she had thrown 
away and led Horton to the corner of the cabin. Tige 
was under the floor, barking fiercely. When Horton 
reached the Spring, Nancy called to Mam, who was 
busy with dinner. 

" Mam, that feller's the school teacher," explained 
Nancy. " Git sum dinner fur him. I got ter keep 
Tige from chawin' him up." With this she followed 
Horton to the spring. 

The Spring was beautiful. It was a huge bowl hol- 
lowed by Nature in the solid rock; constantly full, 
from the stream that burst from the earth at the edge 
of the basin and was clear as a diamond, and but 
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little above freezing in temperature. Horton bathed 
his face and cooled his wrists. His walk, and more 
especially his scare from Tige and the embarrassment 
he had experienced, had brought his temperature al- 
most to fever heat. 

" What, a splendid Spring ! " said Horton as Nancy 
came neai;, bearing a wooden bucket. " I do not won- 
der that your complexion is so beautiful, Miss Nancy, 
since you bathe in water so pure and cold as this." 

" Well, Jas, we hain't ergwine ter be stingy with 
hit. You kin use hit all you want. I 'lows hit might 
do you sum good." 

Horton was delighted with Nancy's humour and 
laughed heartily. The girl's musical voice and 
laughter were as pleasing as her beauty of face and 
perfection of form. They set him to guessing. He 
found himself comparing her to a flower and wonder- 
ing how she came to grow into such loveliness upon 
the top of the mountains. True, the air and the water 
both conduced to a good complexion, he thought, but 
there must be something back of that. He had met 
several mountain people but not one with the pure com- 
plexion of this girl.. Whence came she, he asked as 
had others who saw either her or her picture. " If 
this girl does not belong here, how can I go about 
discovering the fact?" But somehow he had come 
to fear too much questioning; for while Nancy had 
beauty, she had a glib tongue and was proficient with 
it — from her delightful humour to her profanity, a 
little of which he had heard as she drove Tige away. 

" Miss Nancy ^" 
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*' Don' * Miss Nancy ' me, didn't I tell you ? My 
name's jis' plain Nancy." 

'* All right; Nancy it shall be. Have you ever been 
to school, Nancy ? " 

"Well, you couldn't 'zackly 'low hit wus school. 
A woman cum here once fur her health an' she lamt 
me er little. I kin spell sum an' read er little, ef the 
words is easy." She would have been glad to tell 
him of her new teacher at the Pool, had she dared; 
but too much was at stake, and she preserved a wise 
silence. 

"Would you like to go to school down near the 
store, Nancy?" 

" Sho, I would ! But me go ter school ? I cain't 
go nowhar. Pap's dun left Mam an' me (speaking 
with some mental reservation) an' we hain't no 
loney " 

" Did you say your name is Nancy Mclntyre ? " 

" Yes." 

" Is Tom Mclntyre your father ? " 

"Yes," hesitatingly replied this truth-loving girl. 
She was evidently protecting herself by large mental 
reservations. She had ceased to regard Tom as her 
father and was consumed with desire to get away 
from the cabin and its inmates to whatever Graham 
might find that would be better for her. 

" I saw him down at the store and we talked the 
matter over. He said he would send you to school. 
He will be here this afternoon." 

" When is he er comin' ? " asked Nancy, not familiar 
with the word " afternoon." 
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" Sometime to-day, after dimier is what I suppose 
he meant/' 

This was very interesting. Part was news, good 
news, indeed, but Nancy was not surprised at his re- 
turning. It was merely a little earlier than she antici- 
pated. Nancy ran to the cabin. 

"Mam, Pap hain't went. He's down at the sto' 
an' is cumin' home ter-day." 

"Huh!" was Mam's contemptuous reply. Tom 
Mclntyre, low as he had been in her estimation, had 
fallen still lower. "Tell the man ter cum an' eat 
sum, Nance." 

Nancy hurried to the Spring and conducted Horton 
to the shed-room which was Mam's dining-room. 
Mam, this is Jas," by way of introduction. 
La ! Chile, whar's all youens' manners went ter ? " 

"Well, Mam, he said they called him 'Jas,' fur 

short. That's the way G- . Hain't that his 

name ? " And Nancy blushed to a crimson hue. Hor- 
ton was an amused spectator of the tilt about man- 
ners, but relieved the situation by going forward and 
offering to shake hands. 

"I am glad to meet you, Mrs. Mclntyre." This 
was guesswork, for Nancy had not called her name. 
" My name is Jasper Horton. I hope you are well. 
Ma'am." 

"Yes, sir, I'm erbleeged to youens. I'm right 
peart now, fur an ol' ooman. How is youenses' 
folks?" 

"Quite well, thaiik you. I have been away from 
home ten days and have not heard from there since." 
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"And what did youens say youenses' name mout 
be, Mister?" 

" Horton, Jasper Horton. But, as I told Nancy, 
they always call me ' Jas,' for short." 

"Jes' take a cheer an' he'p youenses' se'f. We 
hain't got much." 

The table was covered with a highly decorated oil- 
cloth on which were placed a few stained, cracked 
plates filled with late roasting ears, boiled cabbage, 
beans, a rasher of fat bacon, corn-bread baked in finger- 
stamped dodgers; with water and milk, the one in the 
bucket and the other in an earthenware crock made in 
the mountains. Hunger made a good sauce and Hor- 
ton ate heartily, but had to fight the flies from every 
morsel. When he had finished, Mam turned to 
Nancy. 

" Nance," she said, " take the man out yonder ter 
the big tree; hit's cooler thar; an' set him a cheer." 
Nancy led the way, followed by Horton, who had re- 
lieved her of the heavy, home-made chair. 

"What a beautiful view!" he exclaimed. He 
could look, now that Tige had been disposed of; pos- 
sibly reconciled to the presence of a stranger. 

"Yes, hit air purty," said Nancy, "but I wunder 
what is out yander." And the girl looked with earnest 
longing at the valley, which stretched so far away 
that it seemed as blue as the sky with which it united 
at the horizon. 

" Everything is out there, Nancy — people, churches, 
schools, fine houses, railroads, factories, farms; 
everything. I can't begin to name them all." 
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" I wush I could see hit ; ever' bit uv what you 
say; an' mo', ef they air eny mo'." 

"Maybe you will, one of these days. I hope so, 
anyway." 

"That's what Gr — ^he — I means, that's what I 
hopes ter hev for myse'f, sumtime." Nancy blushed 
again, for she was near to the divulging of her great 
secret; a secret that had brought to her the first joy 
she had ever experienced. Her heart was so full of 
it, that with difficulty she kept it from overflowing. 

Horton noticed her confusion, and wisely kept 
silence. He was really glad for her when she in- 
vented an excuse for " helpin' Mam," and darted into 
the cabin; and found refuge for her blushes. 

At the farther end of the clearing there appeared a 
man, tall and gaunt, bearing a Winchester rifle. The 
tiny stalks of corn that had battled almost to their 
defeat with poverty of soil and protracted drought, 
afforded scant protection as he made his way through 
the midst of the " patch." Seeing who it was, Nancy 
ran into the cabin, rejoicing in the fulfilment of her 
prophecy. 

"What did I tell you, Mam? Pap's er cumin* 
through the cawn patch." 

"Huh!" grunted Mam with supreme contempt; 
her only reply. 

Nancy was glad her prophecy was being fulfilled, 
for it meant that she would have the schooling she 
desired more than ever now, since she had met Mc- 
Farlane. 



IX 



NANCY CALLS ON GRANNY 

McINTYRE gave Horton a grunt of recognition 
as he passed, and entered the cabin. Placing 
his rifle in its usual rack, he took a seat at 
the table on which the remnants of the dinner had 
been left. Save the spluttery inhalation attending 
each sup of buttermilk of which he drank quite freely, 
and the noisy smacking of his lips, there was silence 
during the meal. He spoke only once and that in 
his demand *' fur mo' milk." Nancy filled his cup, 
but watched him all the while with a curious interest. 
He ate like a hungry man, nor desisted until every- 
thing in sight that could be eaten had disappeared. 

With his cob pipe in one hand and using the other 
in lieu of a napkin on his greasy mouth, whitened 
with a half moon of buttermilk, Mclntyre approached 
the shade of the tree. After disposing upon his panta- 
loons the grease gathered by his hand, he took a seat 
upon a tuft of grass, his knees in the air and elbows 
resting thereon, while his hands hung dejectedly in 
front; except when he would remove the pipe with 
one, while with the other pressed upon his lips 
he would "skeef* his saliva generously over the 
grass. 

Horton told him about the school; its origin and 

88 
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plans; and suggested that as friends from the valley 
gave liberally of their money toward the erection of 
the building, it would be but fair for the men of the 
mountain to give labour and material as their part; 
and further suggested that they go at once to see what 
others thought of the plan. 

Horton's proposition met with favour, and soon the 
mountains were resounding with the ring of the 
woodsman's axe and the crash of falling trees. 
Wagons and sleds conveyed the logs to the mill and 
brought away lumber. A cellar was excavated and 
a house erected, large enough to accommodate thirty 
girls and the teachers; with rooms for recitations and 
office. The study-hall was to be used for a church 
until a more suitable building could be erected. 

A spirit of inquiry had been aroused in Nancy's 
mind by McFarlane, and the prospect of being enabled 
to go to school was alluring. Certain books had 
stimulated her to accomplish a mastery of their con- 
tents as well as their principles. The pool was wit- 
ness to many diligent hours of faithful work; to such 
good purpose that she soon had the books almost at 
her tongue's end. An improvement began to evi- 
dence itself in her conversation. 

The nine-days' wonder of the mountains was that 
Nancy, so long secluded, — kept from frequent asso- 
ciation with the youth of the mountains, — was to go 
to school. Perhaps it was largely due to the pressure 
bearing upon Tom Mclntyre on account of the re- 
ports Granny Stewart had assiduously circulated as to 
Nancy's relations to him ; with certain sly insinuations 
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concerning a very mysterious article suspended around 
the neck of the old mountaineer, "a somethin' that 
mout tell tales ef hit only hed ar chanst.*' 

While she would have books in school, Nancy 
wanted some unwritten history; and on this her mind 
was fixed. What she wanted to know only Tom was 
able to tell, but it was a hopeless undertaking as 
things were at this time. Occasionally, her misgivings 
as to the legitimacy of her parentage would come in 
spite of herself. The men had hardly disappeared 
down the mountain before this nightmare came up 
before her. She was only partially successful in 
shaking it off. In her dilemma, it occurred to her 
that perhaps Granny Stewart might be able to help 
her. 

Without delay she took the narrow path that led 
along the top of the mountain and on to Granny's, a 
mile away. The ground was covered with ferns, 
laurels in full bloom, and an abundance of whortle- 
berries, now in their prime. Nancy gathered handsf ul 
as she passed a well-fruited bush, but did not tarry 
long, though very fond of the fruit. She was on an 
important mission. 

The girl did not particularly care for Granny, but 
she hoped the old woman might know something 
about her mother, who died when Nancy was only 
three years of age. Nancy's form darkened the door 
and Granny, who was at home busy with a quilt, 
looked up in surprise. 

"La! Me alive! Ef thar hain't Nance! Cum 
right in, chile, an' res' youenses' bunnet on the bed. 
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Take a cheer an' set down; kase I knows youens is 
tired." 

" Air youens — you — well, Granny ? " asked Nancy, 
while she mopped her moist forehead with the apron. 
She took her seat, first near the open door, but quickly 
moved, for Granny was emptying her ambier through 
the door, much too near for comfort. 

" Yes, Nance; Fm purty peart now, but I did have 
er misery in my back tell I put a soap poultice on 
hit.'' 

" Hev you heerd the news. Granny ? '* 

"No, chile, what air hit?" 

" Why, they's goin' ter be a schoolhouse built down 
at the sto' an' I am ergwine ter go." 

" Sho ! Youens don't say so. When do hit start, 
Nance?" 

" I 'lows soon's the house is ready. The teacher 
cum ter our house ter-day." This provoked the girl 
to laughter. 

" What air youens laughin' erbout ? I hain't seed 
nothin' funny," said Granny, with a slight irritation 
in her voice. 

Nancy told about the teacher's visit; his experience 
with Tige; his embarrassment, but made no reference 
to Tom's outburst. 

" Chile, I don't blame youens fur laughin'. I'd er 
laughed, myse'f." With this remark, her fat sides 
shook until she was almost strangled on some ambier 
that " went down the wrong way." 

" Granny," said Nancy, " I heerd you and Mam er 
talkin' erbout me t'other day, an' you said I hain't 
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lak none uv these hyer mounting folks. Granny^ am 
I Tom Mclntyre's chile?" 

" Mercy, no ! Youens hain't no mo' erlak than that 
thar chicken air lak me," and she shooed the chicken 
from the door. 

" Granny, did you know my Mam, my reel Mam, 
I mean, the one that died when I wus er baby ? " 

"I knowed the fus' Mis' Mclntyre," said Granny 
cautiously, "the one what died three weeks 'fo* 
Tom merried this Mis' Mclntyre. Nance, youens 
hain't no mo' lak her than youens is lak ol' Tom 
Mclntyre." 

" Well, then. Granny, am I a bas " 

"Er what! Don't youens ever say that ergin. 
Mis* Mclntyre would kill youens ef she thought 
youens wus one. The tother Mis' Mclntyre never 
'lowed youens wus one er she'd never loved youens 
lak she did. Why, chile, that ooman worshipped 
youens an' I 'lows that is why she wus tuk." 

"Granny, what do you know erbout that air 
* thingumbob ' eroun' Pap's neck ? " 

" Well, I 'lows hit could tell youens a story ef hit 
could talk. I don't know what hit air, but I sho' 'lows 
hit could he'p youens. One thing I've noticed: ol' 
Tom Mclntyre used ter w'ar his shu't all open tell 
his neck wus sunburnt plumb black. Now he pins hit 
close ter his neck." 

Nancy involuntarily put her hands to her throat, 
forgetting till now that she, too, had somewhat 
changed her dress at the neck. Her face was crimson, 
and Granny noticed it; and also that Nancy put her 
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hand to her throat, which had formerly been bared 
to the mountain air. 

"Hello, Nance!" Granny cried with curious in- 
terest. " Air youens got er ' thingumbob ' too ? " 

" Shet youenses' mouth. Granny Stewart, an* min* 
youenses' own bus'ness,'* retorted the girl sharply, 
somewhat disconcerted at the suggestion of a dis- 
covery she would not have revealed for the whole 
mountain. To make her embarrassment worse she 
recalled that McFarlane had said that she, as well as 
Pap, possessed a ' thingumbob.' Also Nancy had for- 
gotten "ter sw'ar Granny" as she had done the 
Squire. She could, therefore, tell her nothing that 
was not to be spread over the mountains. 

"Ef I wus youens, Nance, I 'lows I'd swap 
* thingumbobs ' with " 

" Granny Stewart, go ter — ^ter . O, I wush I'd 

never cum! I'm ergwine home," cried Nancy, her 
voice quivering and her eyes filled with tears. When 
excited, the girl forgot her recently-learned grammar 
lessons. 

" Set down, Nance ! I wus only jokin'. I didn't 
mean no harm. Set down." 

Nancy's wrath passed away as quickly as it came; 
since Granny seemed hurt at what she had said. 

" Not now. Granny "—declining the invitation, 
" I'd better be gwine home. Good-bye, Granny." 

Nancy was well into the woods, when she heard a 
voice calling her to stop. 

" Hello, Nance ! Stop thar ! I've got sumthin' fur 
youens." 
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It was Buck Greer, one of the likeliest fellows on 
the mountain and one of the few who had not in some 
way expressed a desire to marry Nance. Of course 
he wanted to, that was perfectly natural. He was a 
fine specimen of physical manhood; good-looking, 
and a beau among the mountain belles. He ap- 
proached in a rapid walk. In his hand was a small 
package. Seeing that it was neither Ted Hawkins, 
Dan Bullen, nor Hank Long, Nancy waited. These 
three had been desperately in love with Nancy and 
had indulged in one or two fisticuffs on her account, 
but when: they broached the matter of love and matri- 
mony to Nancy it was all off; and so emphatically, 
that they never dared speak to her again on the sub- 
ject. They did not change their opinion, but were 
more prudent, and did not speak to her. Really, she 
never gave them the opportunity. Buck Greer had 
never declared his love, and hence was kindly received. 

" Hello, Nance ! I hain't seed youens in er month 
uv Sundays." 

" Hit wus yistiddy, wam't hit? " asked Nancy mis- 
chievously. 

" Wus'n that. Hit's been er long time, an' hit ap- 
pears lak hit's longer. Hyer's sum candy, Nance, 
what I got at the sto'." 

Nancy was fond of candy, but her knowledge of 
it was confined chiefly to striped sticks, highly flav- 
oured with peppermint or cinnamon. This proved to 
be a huge barber pole, red-striped and strong with 
the last-named flavour. 

"Much erbleeged," said she. While she nibbled 
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around the edges at one end of the huge stick, Buck 
told her of his new-ground clearing, and of the cabin 
he had built and furnished. He spoke of his steer 
and plough, farm tools, and of the good, new sled. 

" Nex' week, Nance," he continued. " I wants ter 
hev a log-rollin*. An', Nance, I lak youens fus' rate, 
an' I want youens ter marry me at the log-roUin'." 

"Buck Greer, hev youens los' youenses' sense? 
Does youens 'low I'm er plumb fool?" 

" No, Nance, not by er heap. I 'lowed hit wus er 
sign uv good sense in er feller lak me ter be wantin' 
to marry youens. An' hit hain't er sign uv youens 
bein' crazy ter take er feller es well fixed as I air, 
ten acres uv new groun', a good steer, an " 

"Youens air the las' feller on airth I 'lows I'd 
marry." Nancy became so excited that as usual she 
forgot all her instructions in grammar and reverent 
speech. 

" Nance," determinedly, " hit ain't ergwine ter be 
Ted Hawkins, ner Hank Long, ner Dan BuUen; I 
kin tell youens that. I'd kill all three uv 'em quick 
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That ! " the girl cried, hurling the heavy piece of 
candy so accurately that it struck the fellow between 
the eyes and felled him to the earth. She turned 
with rapid steps toward home. The foiled and dis- 
appointed lover, half-blinded and very angry, arose 
cursing, not the girl, but his fate. He did not fail to 
pick up the candy, however, and wipe the sand from 
its sticky edges. Turning homeward down the moun- 
tain, he nibbled where Nancy had nibbled, " fur," he 
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said, " that's the sweetes' part uv the candy." This 
was his only comfort. 

" That girl's too purty an' smart for us mounting 
fellers; an' she knows hit, too," he soliloquized. 
"She's got hit inter her haid that she hain't Tom 
Mclntyre's gal, an' she's right. They hain't but one 
Nancy, an' I'd give the worl' ef she wus mine. Cuss 
the luck!" 

Out of breath when she reached the cabin, Nancy 
paused to rest She saw Mam going toward the 
Spring and would have followed her at once, but for 
her fatigue. 

Nancy's attitude toward the mountain boys was not 
after the example of other girls. Many a girl would 
have felt honoured to be approached as Buck had 
approached Nancy. Early marriage was the rule, but 
somehow Nancy was different. The feeling that had 
been growing upon her for some time was being em- 
phasized by the reports current on the mountains as 
to her true relationship to Tom Mclntyre. Besides, 
her knowledge of mountain men was confined largely 
to him; and he was not an example to inspire her 
with a desire for matrimonial alliance with any man 
of the mountain. She did not realize that all moun- 
tain men were not like Tom Mclntyre. But she daily 
resented in her heart the confinement to that cabin 
and association with Pap and Mam, when there was 
something better that belonged to her by birth. At 
least she felt sometimes that she knew it to be so. 

In a few minutes she followed Mam to the Spring 
and found her sitting on the moss-covered rock, in a 
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deep study. Nancy's approach aroused the old lady. 

" How youens scairt me, Nance ! " cried Mam in a 
fright. " I didn't know youens wus hyer." 

" I cum when you f us' cum out, but wus tired an' 
stopped ter res'. Mam, I hain't furgot what you 
said erbout Pap not bein' my real Pap. Did you 
know my Mam what died when I wus er little baby ? " 

" La, chile ! I knowed her ever sence she cum ter 
this mounting." 

" Wusn't she fotched up hyer on the mounting? " 

" She mout hev been. I don't know. I never seed 
her ontel she moved down yander," pointing toward 
the place in which the first Mrs. Mclntyre lived until 
her death. " When youenses' Pap an' me got married 
we cum up hyer ter this hyer cabin." 

" Did my Mam an' me look erlak ? " 

" Nary single bit; no mor'n youens an' Tom looks 
erlak. Tom 'lowed she wus er plumb fool erbout er 
baby — ^plumb crazy fur one. An' I 'lows hit's er mussy 
she was tuk from youens. When she died she wus 
er huggin' youens ter her heart an' tryin' ter say 
sumthin'. Wunst she tried ter git her ban's on that 
air * thingumbob,' but Tom he jerked erway. I be- 
lieves with all my heart that that air * thingumbob' 
air yourn, an' I wush I could git holt uv hit fur 
youens." 

" I sho' wush you could git hit, but we'll jis' have 
ter wait." 

Nancy wanted to ask again about the legality of her 
birth, but, recalling Mam's vehemence on a former 
occasion, she desisted. The prevailing opinion in 
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that community about such things should have quieted 
her fears. The people believed she was a lawful 
child anyway. 

They sat in silence until Mam arose to go; when 
the girl said wistfully to herself : 

" I wonder whar Graham is. I wusht he wus hyer 
now." 



A FORTUNATE COLLISION 

McFARLANE moved with the ever-flowing 
stream of humanity that rushed through the 
streets of the great city, hardly conscious of 
his surroundings. He had seen a vision and was bent 
on obeying its holy behests. Its accomplishment was 
uppermost in his mind, and only when he bumped 
against some one as heedless, perhaps, as himself, or 
when some one ran against him, was he brought to 
realize the need of a safe pilot in such a turbulent 
stream. He pulled himself together after his last 
collision, saying : " This will never do. Attend strictly 
to business, young man, or you will suffer shipwreck 
in this human stream." He had been thinking of 
another stream, far away, that played leapfrog or 
hide-and-seek with boulders of granite according to 
its whim. He saw the wild beauty, from whom he 
would not turn a moment for the charms of the beau- 
ties he knew; who, though " adorned the most " were 
less lovely in his eyes than Nancy of the Gorge. 

Forgetting his resolution entirely, McFarlane col- 
lided with a gentleman, and immediately looked up 
to apologize. 

"Why, old Tom Tompkins!" recognizing an old- r^fw^ 
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friend. " Where did you hail from, old fellow ? I'm 
delighted to see you. I *' 

"Gray McFarlane! Of all the fellows on earth, 
you are the last I expected to see here. Where did 
you come from, an " 

"Tom," breaking in, "I regard this meeting, not 
only as a very happy one, but as most timely, pro- 
vided you are open to a business proposition. Come, 
we are in danger of being run ovef here." 

The two crossed the street, and entered a large 
publishing house, the one McFarlane was seeking. 

"Wait here a few minutes, Tom. I think I will 
have something worth while for you." 

McFarlane inquired for the manager and gave his 
card to a porter. In a minute he was asked to step 
into the private office. The manager repeated his 
offer and gave him carte blanche as to what locality 
he should begin with. His work was to consist of 
making sketches and writing up the people ; their man- 
ner of living; and any other matters of general in- 
terest. The salary was much more than he was now 
receiving. 

" We want you to begin at once, Mr. McFarlane," 
said Wilson, the manager, " unless you have to com- 
plete a given time with your present employers." 

" I am bound to them for three months yet, but I 
met a friend who is waiting in this building whose 
services I am sure can be gotten. If so, I can un- 
hesitatingly commend him for my old position. I 
can let you know by to-morrow." 

" That is satisfactory," said Wilson. 
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" Tom/' said McFarlane on his return to his friend, 
" I am about to take a position with this house and 
will want some one to fill out my^ time with the other 
company and to begin at once/' 

" I am open to a proposition, and you know, Gray, 
what I can do with pen and pencil/' 

" Let's go at once. The house is just two blocks 
from here." 

There the situation was explained, and his employers, 
while expressing regret at the loss of McFarlane, were 
willing to act on his suggestion as to Tompkins. 
McFarlane was released and Tompkins engaged, and 
the new house was notified by special messenger. 

" Now, Tompkins, come with me to the hotel as 
my guest. I am just around the corner." 

" So am I; and Mrs. Tompkins is with me. I 
thank you for your invitation, but can't accept. You 
are to be our guest. I want you to meet my wife 
for several reasons, and one is that you may see what 
a dismal failure you have proven yourself as a 
prophet. Sorry you'll miss the babies; they are at 
home. Come right along." 

"Tom, I have a limited time now, as my mission 
has been accomplished, and am in a hurry to get 
back to Kentucky." 

" Is there a woman in the case, Gray ? " 

"Yes, but no matrimony. A most interesting 
woman; the heroine of the most thrilling story you 
ever heard. But of that later. This is my room." 

" Ours is three doors further. Come and we will 
lunch together." 
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" Coming in twenty minutes." 

After most cordial greeting from Mrs. Tompkins, 
to whom McFarlane had been introduced, he turned 
to Tompkins. 

** Tom, I used to predict failure in any matrimonial 
venture of yours, but I see that I missed it. I will 
turn professor and grade you on taste. Your mark, 
young man, is one hundred." 

"Thanks. And mine?" queried Mrs. Tomp- 
kins. 

"Exceedingly low, Mrs. Tompkins. The fact is, 
I can't see what you fancied " 

" Come out to lunch. Gray, and stop that foolish- 
ness. You'll never do a hundredth part as well." 
And he led the way to the private dining-room, fol- 
lowed by Mrs. Tompkins and McFarlane. 

"There goes one of the finest fellows the Lord 
ever made," whispered McFarlane. 

" Then my grade is ^" 

" An even hundred." 

"Thanks, a thousand times." 

"I see," said Tompkins, discovering the whisper- 
ing and trying to be severe, " that you still have your 
full share of brass. Think of a fellow whispering to 
a man's wife; in his presence, too; less than ten min- 
utes after being introduced. Be seated, please." 

"It is always pleasant," Tompkins continued, "to 
meet with old friends, but it is not often that such 
pleasure can be enhanced as in this instance." 

"Just what do you mean, Tom?" asked McFar- 
lane. 
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"Well, we collided in the street and found each 
other out just at a time when I was ready and anxious 
to resume work with pen and pencil again after an in- 
terregnum, but had no contract. He put me on to one 
in a few minutes. And then, that woman in the case 
has provoked my curiosity no little. I am anticipating 
an A- 1 story." 

"A woman in the case?" reiterated Mrs. Tomp- 
kins. "Are you out with purpose of committing 
matrimony, Mr. McFarlane ? " 

"No, indeed. But I do confess that I am deeply 
interested in the most beautiful woman I ever saw,' 
and was thinking of her when Tom and I collided 
to-day. But it is not matrimony. The story is too 
long to tell just now, if you will pardon me. I must 
start for Kentucky at two o'clock in the morning, if 
I can be ready by that time. I can tell the story this 
evening." 

" What have you to do. Gray? " queried Tompkins. 

"I need some drawing material, and must buy 
some books and a few other things, mainly of interest 
to the woman in the case." 

" You could find the first two items in less than a 
block from the hotel, and I presume the other things 
may be gotten near." 

"I feel sure I can be ready. I am exceedingly 
anxious to go in the morning, if possible." 

" I propose then, Mary," said Tompkins, turning to 
his wife, "that we excuse ourselves from Will and 
Lucy, with whom we were going to Coney Island 
this afternoon, and we'll order dinner at six sharp. 
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Then we can have until one o'clock for the story; if 
that is time enough?*'' 

" I can tell it long before that time, but I want to 
take counsel with you in the matter. It is a story 
that may spell adventure, excitement, and even 
danger; but when I finish you will be sure to say the 
game is worth the candle. I must go. Good-bye 
until six.'* And he hurried away. 

From the art store, in which he found all he needed, 
he entered a large retail book concern. He selected 
some simply-worded story-books, embodying whole- 
some instruction along lines that would be useful in 
Nancy's first attempts at an education; several vol- 
umes touching on the first principles of the sciences 
taught in public schools; along with some histories for 
young people. Leaving shipping directions, McFar- 
lane turned toward the hotel with just enough time 
in which to prepare for dinner. 

McFarlane and Tompkins were college classmates, 
and had studied art together. During these years a 
fast friendship had grown up between them, and, for 
the first few years they kept up a lively correspond- 
ence ; but in later years this had languished. Trips to 
mountain fastnesses and other remote places inter- 
fered, the correspondence dropping off to a letter 
every two or three months until, with widening inter- 
vals, nearly a year had elapsed since letters had 
passed; and the two had really lost sight of one 
another. 

Dinner was enlivened by a recital of college ex- 
periences, at which Mrs. Tompkins had frequent 
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cause to laugh. Tompkins told of a love affair of 
McFarlane's and the latter immediately retaliated. 

" Say, Tom, do you remember that little red-haired 
girl with complexion like a lily " 

" Gray, if you'll not tell that," groaned Tompkins, 
** I'll give something that is worth a month's salary." 

" Tom, you should know by this time that I have 
no price. You tried to bribe me then not to tell. It 
must come, since you have set the pace at telling love 
stories." Tompkins groaned. 

" You must tell it, Mr. McFarlane," Mrs. Tompkins 
insisted. " He has never told me anything on himself, 
and this rather interests me." 

" If it had not been for Tompkins trying to ask a 
blessing, I suppose you and he would have never 
married." 

" How very fortunate, he failed in saying grace ! " 
she said, smiling at her groaning husband. He man- 
aged to bow his thanks; but with an appealing look 
that was lost on her and ignored by McFarlane. 

" The girl in question was a beauty, and no mistake 
about it. She was greatly admired by the fellows, 
but Tompkins got the inside track and was moving 
along swimmingly, though there was a fellow from 
the theological seminary who was close second in a 
chase not altogether devoid of excitement. Tom was 
in the lead, much to every one's surprise, for it seems 
that those young theologues are above par in the esti- 
mation of most young ladies. He was as fine a fel- 
low as you ever saw, but, as I said, she took to Tom." 

"How strange!" observed Mrs. Tompkins. 
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"Things were going along very smoothly, and I 
think Tom was on the verge of a declaration, when 
she asked us over to tea one evening. The theologtie 
was there, too; for there were three young ladies in 
the family, one for each of us, as it were. 

" The old gentleman was near-sighted and never 
could keep names and faces together. He knew, how- 
ever, that he had an incipient preacher at his table 
but mistook the man. Tom was at his right. The 
old fellow laid his hand on Tom's knee. 

" * My young brother,' he said most solemnly, ' will 
you please ask a blessing.' He thought it was the 
young preacher. I never saw Tom balked before, but 
he was too plucky to show the white feather and he 
responded. 

" * O Lord,* he said, ' we thank thee for this family. 
We pray thee bless a portion of it to our use. . . .' 
The little girl he was so smitten with left the room 
in a towering rage. How the rest of us got along 
I never could tell, but we were somewhat hystericky." 

" That's a good one," shouted Mrs. Tompkins, " the 
best I ever heard." Seeing that her husband took it 
almost too seriously, she patted his face and smiled. 

" Why, dear," she said, " I think you ought to be 
laughing; for if you had not asked that blessing, you 
never would have gotten me." 

" That's a fact," said Tompkins as he squeezed her 
hand under the corner of the table; and for the first 
time he laughed at the joke. 

McFarlane told his Kentucky story after dinner 
and it proved thrillingly interesting to his hearers. 
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** When I felt that eyes were upon me," continued 
McFarlane, " I confess it was the most peculiar sensa- 
tion I ever had in my life. It worried me no little. 
I guess, too, I was just a little bit nervous in that wild 
country of 'moonshiners/ I tried to shake off this 
feeling, whch was far from pleasant, but in vain. At 
last I arose and straightened myself out to my full 
height. This brought me nearer, I suppose, to those 
mysterious eyes I was feeling so uncomfortably when 
I heard a soft, musical voice, coming in excited gasps, 
' That's the purties' feller ever I seed ! ' I looked up 
and beheld a face that was most delicately chiselled, 
gentle and refined, with a complexion almost any city 
girl would give a small fortune to possess. But my 
tongue is not so reliable a witness as my pencil and 
brush. So I beg you to look at this." He handed 
Mrs. Tompkins the water-colour on which he had 
done his best. 

"O, how beautiful!" exclaimed Mrs. Tompkins, 
and her husband, who looked over her shoulder with 
the eye of an artist, re-echoed her statement. 

"I saw downtown, yesterday," she said, "a pic- 
ture, as a card stated, of the most beautiful woman in 
the world. I am sure the artist would not have said 
that had he ever seen this girl. Did you see any of her 
people, Mr. McFarlane?" 

" No, the wonder was to see her in that wild, deep 
Gorge, apparently so inaccessible." 

The Tompkinses were deeply interested in the con- 
versation between McFarlane and the girl and his 
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success in securing her consent to have the picture 
drawn. 

" It seems that there is a growing feeling shared 
by Nancy and other mountain people that the girl does 
not belong in the mountains. The more I think of it, 
with what I have seen of these mountain people in 
other places, the more I feel, too, that she is not in 
her rightful place in the world. And I am bent on 
discovering that place, if possible, and bringing her 
to it.'' 

" We will be glad to help you,'* replied Tompkins. 
" Since there is the woman in the case my wife may 
be helpful in ways we cannot. I will probably go to 
the same part of the country after a while to take up 
my work. I'll be near enough to meet an emergency, 
possibly, should one arise." 

"I knew I could count on you," said McFarlane.* 
" I regard myself as a special providence to this girl. 
My good friend Bowen reproved me for saying this, 
but, devout as he is, when he heard the story I had 
to tell, he declared that he thought I was right." 

" How some mother's heart has been broken per- 
haps," suggested the tender-hearted Mrs. Tompkins, 
"and if alive and to be found, what joy to restore 
the child to her." 

" It may spell neglect, kidnapping, various things," 
was Tompkins' practical suggestion. 

"I can hardly think that a girl with such refined 
features could be the victim of a crime except by 
some one not related in any way," concluded McFar- 
lane. "My hope is to find both parents, people of 
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wealth and, of course, highly cultured. My new con- 
tract with a substantial increase of salary is most 
timely, for I hope to do the most of this work with- 
out calling for financial help from my friends. My 
friend Bowen has plenty of money and is liberal; 
besides he is deeply interested in the Kentucky moun- 
tain folk. I can certainly count on him when I need 
help." 

" That ' thingumbob,' as Nancy calls it, interests me 
greatly," said Tompkins, " and I think with you, Gray, 
that it has something material to do with Nancy. Get 
it, by all means." 

A tap on the door aroused the friends to a con- 
sciousness of the flight of time. It was one o'clock. 
In an hour McFarlane must take his train for the 
South. So, bidding his friends good-bye and express- 
ing the hope that they would soon know Nancy in her 
own home, he hurried away. 

Things were not coming as he had planned, but he 
was better pleased than had his plan been realized. 
Since meeting Tompkins, McFarlane concluded that 
if a man was needed at another place while he himself 
would be busy in Kentucky, Tompkins would be the 
man. 

On awaking the next morning, Graham was far on 
his way southward. In another twenty-four hours 
he would see Nancy. Turning back to New York in 
his thoughts, he smiled as he recalled his collision 
with Tompkins. 

" That," said he, " was the most fortunate collision 
I ever had." 



XI 
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TIME passed heavily enough for Nancy in clear 
weather, but it was raining now and her books 
were prudently and drily housed at the Pool 
from the incessant downpour which shut three, rest- 
less and most unwilling prisoners, in the contracted 
limits of the cabin. The unreconciled difference be- 
tween Pap and Mam estopped communication, and 
Mam, though on fairly good terms with Nancy, did 
not care to let this be known to her spouse by atten- 
tions to the girl. So they sat as far apart as their 
circumscribed condition allowed. Mam had some re- 
lief in her knitting and Pap in his pipe, which he kept 
in constant use. Nancy had only her thoughts for 
fellowship. They were not always pleasant company, 
either, for in spite of all, she felt doubts as to her 
lawful birth. Then she would wonder if McFarlane 
would ever return; but her trust was childlike, and 
with the coming of such thoughts would come their 
prompt dismissal. '^ Graham has dun crossed his 
heart," and that was certitude to her. 

A dream came to her three nights in succession in 
which she plainly saw his coming. McFarlane's re- 
turn would after this dream be as easily doubted as 
her own existence. She was much under the influence 

no 
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of superstition. After the third time's dreaming, 
Nancy retired to her bed with the feeling that he 
would surely come the next day. The one just ended 
had been gloomy with low-hanging clouds and fre- 
quent showers. 

Nancy was aroused from her slumbers by the bird 
chorus which burst forth from numberless songsters 
of the woods, but they were not one whit happier than 
this hopeful, trustful girl whose heart was full of 
song. The morning tasks were lighter than usual, and 
more speedily accomplished. The last thing had been 
done, when a shrill scream was heard, followed by 
the cessation of the bird chorus and the scattering of 
the singers, with confused squawks. 

"Thar, now!" exclaimed Nancy, the first speech 
in the cabin for thirty-six hours. "Thar's that ol' 
hawk. Pap, I wush you'd kill hit ! " 

Mclntyre, glad enough at being recognized as not 
only existing but as in some degree useful, took his 
gun from its wooden hooks on the wall. Stepping to 
the door, he saw the hawk perched on a dead limb a 
hundred yards or more away. Resting his gun against 
the door-facing, he fired, and the bird fell. 

" I reckin he'll kill no mo' chickens," cried Nancy. 

" Youens can hev hit fur dinner ef youens want^ 
ter," suggested Pap with an attempt at Jiumour. 

"You kin eet hawks ef you want ter," rejoined 
Nancy. " I don't keer fur none myse'f ." 

Mclntyre went toward the store. Nancy turned to 
the Spring, by whose mirror-like surface she com- 
pleted her simple toilet, after which she cast an ad- 
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miring glance at the pretty face imaged there; for 
Nancy, while far removed from " Vanity Fair," was 
none the less htmian. 

She was at the Pool before the morning sun had 
climbed high enough in the heavens to drive away 
the shadows and chill from the Gorge, and too early, 
she knew, for McFarlane. Yet she looked around as 
if she expected to see him busy with some bit of 
Nature. 

In her faith that McFarlane would come that day, 
and desirous of seeing him at the earliest possible mo- 
ment, Nancy went down to the end of the Gorge. 
It was the water's exit, but he would enter at that 
point. She seated herself at a place resembling a 
chair and let her bare feet dip into the water. This 
faced her toward the Gorge, making it impossible to 
see his first approach without turning squarely about 
But she became so absorbed in thought that she did 
not know when he entered the Gorge, until his shadow 
had fallen upon her. 

Nancy jumped from her seat into the water which 
came nearly to her knees, and turned toward her 
friend. She blushed most beautifully, he thought. 
This was followed by a most musical laugh. He fol- 
lowed suit with blush and laughter; but with less of 
beauty and music. 

" My little mountain Flower ! " he exclaimed with 
pure delight. 

'* Graham McFarlane ! " she cried joyfully, putting 
out both hands, which he took in both of his. " Air 
hit you sho enough ? I'm powerful glad ter see you. 
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"Yes, Nancy, this is Graham sure enough; and 
very glad to see you. How have you been since I 
saw you last ? O, a year ago it seems ! " 

" Jis' es peert es kin be. Le's git out uv this hyer 
crick." 

He leaped to the bank and turned to assist her, but 
she was at his side ere he could offer her a helping 
hand. They turned toward the Pool, laughing like 
two children. McFarlane found that, in spite of him- 
self, the blushing, backward ways of this untutored 
girl were contagious and he laughed and blushed with 
her. 

"I think, Nancy, I'd better leave these wading 
boots down here and put my shoes on. See how 
meeting you has affected me. I was about to forget 
them." 

" You hain't goin' crazy, air you ? " 

" Well, I hope not. I believe I am sound in both 
mind and body." He quickly exchanged the boots for 
his shoes and rejoined Nancy. *' Why did you come 
away down to the mouth of the Gorge this time, 
Nancy?" 

" Kase I wus wantin' ter see youens — ^you — so bad, 
I couldn't wait. I knowed you wus er comin', kase I 
dreampt hit three times han' running." 

"Well, Nancy, I am here anyway and delighted, 
too. Here is a good seat. We'll sit here." When 
settled, Nancy looked long and steadily at her friend. 

" Graham, you air the purties' thing I ever seed," 
she said. 

" You forget the pretty face you saw in the Spring 
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this morning on your way here/' he asserted with 
shrewd guess. 

" How do you know I looked in the Spring, Graham 
McFarlane ? '* — blushing guiltily. 

" I know enough of womankind to be sure of such 
a thing as that. Women naturally love to look at 
themselves. You do not deny looking at yourself ; do 
you, Nancy? I would look, if I were you; and many 
times a day. But this reminds me. I brought you 
something from New York." He untied a package 
fastened to his portfolio, which he had carried like a 
knapsack but now laid aside. He unwrapped the 
package, a little moroccopcovered case, which he 
placed in her hands. 

" O Graham, what is this thing you f otched me ? " 

" Let me open it and show you." 

It was a neat toilet case, not the most elaborate, but 
such as he felt she would appreciate and use. He 
held the mirror before her face and blush answered 
blush on its bright surface. 

" Does not that beat the Spring, Nancy ? " 

"Graham, you air the bes' feller es well es the 
purties' in all this worl'," answered the girl 
irrelevantly but gratefully. She touched every article 
in the case and then ran her hands over the soft leather 
of the covering. " Hain't hit all purty? I never seed 
enything lak this befo'. I never 'lowed they wus eny- 
thing lak this in the worl'.'* 

McFarlane looked at the girl with an admiring in- 
terest while she was engaged with her gift, and 
planned to have an exchange of experience as soon as 
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he could call her away from the toilet case. She had 
been in the storm centre, and perhaps had been dili- 
gent in attempts to get possession of the * thingum- 
bob/ or of such other information as would be helpful. 

" Nancy, when you are tired of looking at yourself, 
a thing I never would be, I want you to tell me what 
has taken place since I went to New York." 

" Mr. Smarty, I reckons you never looks at yo*se'f 
does you ? '' 

" O, yes, when I shave, comb my hair, put on my 
tie — ^and " 

" An' lots uv other times. Now, you kin jis' shet 
up erbout me lookin' in the glass. I got sumthin' ter 
look at when I looks." And McFarlane laughingly 
agreed with her. She put the things in their places 
and closed the box, but held it on her lap. 

" Tell me erbout yo' trip, Graham." 

His was a story easily told, though he indulged in 
only so much description as he felt Nancy could ap- 
preciate; dwelling more upon the time spent in the 
city. Nancy was amused at his encounters with peo- 
ple on the street and his collision with Tompkins. 
She felt glad, too, that in that faraway place called 
New York she had friends who would help her; but 
the discovery almost made her break her promise. 

"Ef that don't beat the — ^beat me, I mean," and 
she flushed guiltily to think she had come so near the 
use of one of the expressions she had promised to 
forego. "'Scuse me, Graham, I dun furgot my- 
se'f." 

McFarlane smiled but was pleased with this proof 
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of Nancy's strength of character. He rejoiced in the 
hope that under careful tutelage she would respond 
with a mind and purpose that would develop her into 
a woman worthy of any sphere in life. 

" That's all right, Nancy," answering her blushing 
apology. " You will get over that after a while. If 
you forget yourself and say what you promised not 
to say, and feel ashamed, it will help you not to forget 
some other time/' 

"I want ter do what's right, Graham, but you 
know I hain't had no chanst." 

" Yes, girl, I know, and am sorry ; but I'm going to 
get you away from the cabin and in a better home 
one of these days. There is no sin in living in a cabin; 
but since you do not belong to Tom Mclntyre, his 
cabin with its fussy ways is not the place for you. 
My mother and Mrs. Tompkins are so different." 

" O Graham, how I wish they wus hyer right now, 
don't you, Graham?" 

"That would be delightful, but I would rather be 
where they are, or where my mother is. Mrs. Tomp- 
kins will be there, too, sometime this fall. But let'is 
talk about what has happened since I left you here. 
I know you can tell a more interesting story than I, 
and I am impatient to hear it." 

Nancy entered fully into the spirit of her story, 
which she told quite dramatically, with touches of 
humour here and there. Pap's outbreak and final 
subjugation and Nancy's tender regard for Mam, 
which was a part of the affair, was another evidence 
of nobility of character one could hardly look for in 
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a girl surrounded and taught as Nancy had been. The 
teacher's visit convulsed McFarlane with laughter. 

" I know * Jas ' Horton, Nancy," he said. " He is a 
first-rate fellow and a good teacher. You are most 
fortunate in being in his school. But, Nancy, do not 
tell him about me until the proper time. It may be 
that since a school is to begin, I can go around there 
some time. But let me hear the rest of your story." 

The visit to Granny Stewart revealed a trouble 
McFarlane had not dreamed of; and tears filled his 
eyes as Nancy came to the grounds of her fears, and 
her voice choked with sobs. 

" Nancy, I had never thought of this, and am sorry 
you have; as it has been such a sorrow to you. But 
do not let it worry you any longer. It seems that 
Granny thinks you are all right.' 

" Mam does too; I axed her.' 

" I think so, too, Nancy, with all my heart. So dry 
your tears and think no more about it." 

The relation of Buck Greer's courtship and ig- 
nominious defeat exhibited another side of Nancy's 
disposition. He confessed to himself that he had not 
thought about the possibility of a matrimonial alliance 
between Nancy and any of the mountain fellows, but 
after her recent experience he felt no fears for the 
girl. The girl was surely able to take care of herself. 

"Well, Nancy" — ^as she concluded — "you have 
had some interesting experiences, and trying ones, too; 
far more than I. You did not happen to get your 
hands on that * thingumbob,* did you ? " 

" No, but I heerd sumthin' erbout hit. Granny said 
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when my own Mam wus dyin', Pap wus thar, and she 
tried ter ketch hit from his neck, but Pap he jerked 
erway. I 'lows that Mam thought hit wus her'n an' 
that Pap had tuk hit." 

"There can be no doubt about it. It is your 
mother's or yours ; one or the other." 

" Graham, I hain't er keerin' es much erbout that 
es I am erbout findin' who my own Pap an' Mam is. 
Ef Tom Mclntyre hain't my own Pap, do you think, 
Graham, that the woman what died war really my 
Mam?" 

" No, Nancy, I do not have any idea that she was," 
he replied. 

" O, ef my own Mam wus erlive, I 'lows I could git 
what I wants. I want ter see her, ur somebody that 
looks an' talks lak her; somebody ter speak kin' ter 
me, sorty lak Mam's bin doin' uv late. I wants hit 
sof'-lak an' gentle." 

" I know what you want, dear girl," said McFar- 
lane with great tenderness in his voice, realizing more 
than ever what Nancy had missed. " You are hungry 
for mother love, and my mother, Mrs. Tompkins, any 
good woman and true, will give it to you; but mother 
especially. She will take you to her heart and her 
words will be soft and sweet, words of love and wis- 
dom, words that breathe the spirit of the new life to 
which I long to take you. It will be heaven to you, 
Nancy." 

"Graham, cain't you hurry up an' take me thar? 
I'd go this minit ef I could. I am tired of fussin' an' 
cussin' an' sich." Nancy wept at the memory of days 
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full of fussing and cursing, when she was the help- 
less and most unwilling object of oaths and abuse. 

" It will come. God will work it out, and we have 
friends who will help. We will simply have to 
wait.'* 

The girl felt her need but could not phrase it. Like 
a tender vine grown up in the wilds without support, 
bending this way and that as fears arose or doubts 
came; with nothing to lean upon or look to in the 
cabin. Tendrils had been thrown out, but they waved 
aimlessly in the passing currents. Now that a strong, 
worthy man had been sent to her, one she felt she 
could trust, not by any process of reasoning but in- 
stinctively, her heart was going out to him in an in- 
crease of love with each interview. The vine had 
found its support. She felt it, but knew it not by 
name. She was trusting him for everything, and hope 
was growing stronger every day. 

While Nancy revolted at the very thought that Tom 
Mclntyre was her father, yet with Graham away 
there had been nothing left but to fall back in despair 
into the humdrum and grind of poverty, loneliness, 
and ignorance; a prospect tragic in the extreme. In- 
spired by McFarlane's hopeful words and vigorous 
efforts Nancy had begun to live more and more apart 
from the people of the cabin in an atmosphere created 
by her new friend. Her mind was far away from the 
two old mountaineers, but where it was she could not 
say. When McFarlane was away, and she tried to 
locate New York, all she knew was " New York is 
whar Graham is." And this life of hope she was liv- 
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ing was in her imagination where her father and 
mother were. 

" Nancy, I have been trying to work out that ' thing- 
umbob' and I fix it this way. The ring must be a 
little baby ring, yours no doubt; and the 'thingum- 
bob,' I somehow believe, is a locket. If so, it will 
probably have pictures in it, maybe of your father 
and mother. There may be a name on it, also, which 
will help identify its owner. Never let an opportunity 
pass for securing it. By the way, Nancy, it is time 
for dinner and I want you to dine with me again. I 
am not very hungry to-day, but that need not keep 
you from eating heartily." 

While dining, McFarlane minced over his food, eat- 
ing almost nothing. 

" Nancy," he said, " the opening of the school will 
also open the way for me to get upon the mountain 
and meet Pap and Mam. I may be able to accom- 
plish something then, as they will not be taking me 
for a revenue officer, as you did at first." 

" That won't make eny difference with Pap now," 
said Nancy, smiling. " Pap's dun quit makin' moon- 
shine an' he hain't skeered eny mo'." 

**I do not have any fears now, but of course I'll 
be careful. How can I get to the place; the post- 
office, I mean ? " 

" I don't know, less'n you go down the valley that- 
away " — ^pointing southward. " The road mus' cum 
in from the settlements, summers down than Ax fur 
Morgin's Sto'. I 'lows sumbody kin tell you." 

" I can find it all right, I am sui:e. Now, in case 
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I should not come in good time, I will send you a 
picture card with an * X * on it; to remind you that we 
have crossed our hearts, and that I will come just as 
soon as possible." 

He feared to tell the girl that he was already ill, 
with symptoms of a fever like that which was pre- 
vailing in the valley near the mill, but felt, after a 
mental debate, that he should tell her not to be sur- 
prised at a delay which he hoped would be very brief. 

" I am not feeling very well, Nancy, and this may 
delay me a few days. If it is more than that, the 
cards will tell you, for I will send them whenever I 
can, and as long as I have to be away." 

Nancy looked at McFarlane tenderly until tears 
gathered and shut him from view. 

'*0 Graham, ef you should die," she cried, her 
voice trembling, " what would become of me ? " 

"I will write directions for getting in here and 
request my friends in that letter to take you in hand 
at once. I hope it will not come to that, Nancy, but 
I may be very sick. Don't worry about me. 'Jas' 
Horton can help you if I fail." 

" But I want you, Graham ! " cried the girl. 

" And I want to be the one. One thing more," he 
continued, " if I should succeed in reaching the store 
and your cabin at any time you must act as if we 
were strangers. It will not do to let Pap know about 
our meetings.* Keep your books down here and study 
them. The new ones are full of interest. Good-bye, 
little girl." 

He turned down the cove, Nancy thought with an 
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unsteady step, but he passed out of sight with a fare- 
well wave of the hand. She responded and fell, im- 
mediately, in a heap on the rock, crying bitterly. 

''O, I'm afeared he's goin' ter be sick an' die." 
After a pause she pulled herself together. " Graham 
told me not ter be skeered an' I won't." She straight- 
ened up, and saw that it was time for her to go, but 
cast one long look at the mouth of the Gorge. As she 
turned away, her feelings found expression: 

" O Graham," she cried, " don't git sick. Cum back 
right away 1 " 



XII 



ON THE BORDERS OF THE VALLEY 

McFARLANE discovered to his dismay that he 
was a very sick man. The difficulties of the 
Gorge were almost too much for his strength, 
which was rapidly waning. With frequent pauses 
for rest, however, he at last emerged into the valley, 
where he mounted his horse, and the journey home 
was made without delay. 

He ate no supper, and declined the kindly offices of 
his host and hostess, saying that more than any- 
thing else he wanted to lie down. Jones helped him 
to his room and to bed, making him as comfortable as 
possible under the circumstances. 

" Wife," he said on his return, " Mr. McFarlane is 
a very sick man, and I am going to lie on the couch 
at his door. I fear he will need a doctor before 
morning." 

A high fever developed during the night, and a 
doctor was summoned who pronounced it a case of 
fever like that which had been raging in the valley 
and along the foothills with high mortality. 

" Mr. McFarlane," said the doctor, " you are seri- 
ously ill, and must go at once to Lexington, wher^ 
you can have the best of medical skill and good nurs- 
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ing, with access to many things we do not have here, 
all of which you will need." 

"Do you think I can stand the trip, Doctor?'* 
asked McFarlane. 

"O yes; I am sure you can. We must start by 
daylight; to have the fresh morning air. Take this 
mixture, Mr. McFarlane. It will tend to reduce your 
temperature considerably by the time we start. Sleep, 
if you can. I will make ready for the journey." 

They reached the station without fatiguing the sick 
man unduly, and stopped the hack under the dense 
shadow of a huge oak tree in front of the postoffice, 
to wait for the train. A few moments before the 
whistle was heard, McFarlane addressed a picture 
card to Nancy, placing the promised X in one corner. 
This may seem a puerile act for a man, but Nancy 
would know the meaning of the X, while no one else 
would be any the wiser. Then it was a necessary pre- 
caution, for if Tom Mclntyre had an idea that efforts 
were being made in Nancy's behalf, he would spirit 
her away, even if he had to take Mam, too. 

At Lexington, Dr. Newton, the old family physi- 
cian, accompanied by a nurse, met McFarlane with 
an ambulance, and took the patient to his own home. 
Mrs. McFarlane insisted on having her way in this 
respect, say that in everything else the doctor and 
nurse might have theirs. 

For weeks, McFarlane hovered between life and 
death. Often the odds seemed to favour the latter. 
A mere shadow of his once strong self, he lay hollow- 
eyed and strengthless. At times it was almost im- 
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possible to detect pulse or breath. His vitality was 
near to its lowest ebb. 

"Doctor," said Mrs. McFarlane, "it is twenty- 
seven days since Graham's fever began. Don't you 
think he is near the crisis ? '' 

"Yes, Mrs. McFarlane. To-night will settle the 
issue. If he goes through the night safely, I have 

high hopes for his recovery. If not ^" The voice 

of the doctor broke and tears blinded his eyes. Be- 
sides being the physician. Dr. Newton was like one of 
the family. The strongest friendship existed between 
himself and the McFarlanes, and Graham had grown 
up, knowing no other physician, and was as much at 
home at Dr. Newton's as when under his father's roof. 
The doctor felt as concerned as though Graham were 
his own son. 

On hearing the doctor's opinion, Mrs. McFarlane 
ran into her own room and fell upon her knees with a 
prayer in her heart that only a mother can feel when 
her only child is facing death. Returning at length 
to the sick one, the mother laid her hand softly on 
his fevered brow, and took her seat where she could 
watch the face of her son without being in the way 
of the attendants. The city clock slowly tolled the 
midnight hour, but no change was perceptible. After 
two more hours, the sleepless eyes of the mother, 
keenly observing her son's face, saw his eyes slowly 
open. At once she leaned over him and, with her 
ear close to his mouth, caught the feeble flow of breath 
as he whispered : " Mother." 

"Yes, Son; Mother is here." The sick man smiled 
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and closed his eyes in natural slumber. " Thank God, 
my boy will live ! " was her fervent thought. 

The doctor agreed with her that the tide had 
turned in her son's favour. For the first time in 
many days, Mrs. McFarlane wept. Her tears were 
grateful ones, and she suffered herself to be led to 
her room and to her long-neglected bed. 

Recovery was marked from that hour, but very 
slow. McFarlane had gone as far as one could, and 
return; and the time of complete recovery was far 
away. His return to health was so marked, however, 
that soon only one nurse was needed. The faith- 
ful mother was by the bed as much as the doctor 
would suffer her to tax her strength. Several 
days after convalescence had begun, Mrs. McFar- 
lane thought he was trying to speak. She bent over 
him. 

Son, is there anything you want ? " she asked. 
Picture — card — Nancy," he whispered. 

" A picture card to Nancy? " she asked, to be sure. 

" Yes. Morgan's — Store — Kentucky. Put — X — 
comer. That's all." 

Mrs. McFarlane repeated his instructions, to which 
he nodded approval, adding : " Nancy Mclntyre " fear- 
ful that the mother might have forgotten. 

The invalid was so much quieter after the card was 
sent that the mother felt he had been worrying about 
it. He had heard some one say that he had been very 
ill for more than a month, and was sure that Nancy 
was anxious. It not only was designed to relieve her, 
but was a decided relief to himself. 
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McFarlane was blessed with friends, and was gen- 
eralfy popular. Numerous beautiful and costly flowers 
now came to him as witnesses to this fact. Delicacies 
came pouring in, too; enough for a half-dozen men. 
But the patient was an exceedingly careful one and, 
while appetite clamoured, still he had not forgotten 
the vision to which he had been giving his life. He 
wanted, if possible, to get well and stay so, that he 
might discover to Nancy that her world and Tom Mc- 
Intyre's were two different orbs, and that on her planet 
she would find loving hearts of cultured people, he 
verily believed, who would prove to be her parents. 
He would take no chances with his health, now slowly 
returning. One nurse and one physician now attended 
him, for his nights were mainly spent in health-giving 
slumber. 

Mail had accumulated during the long illness; none 
of which was opened, save some communications from 
the publishers for whom McFarlane was to work. 
These were read and answered by the mother. It was 
not the mother's purpose to give him any letters of a 
business character, but she came one morning with 
two from Morgan's Store, Kentucky. 

" Graham," said the mother teasingly, " what will 
you give me for some letters ? " 

" The doctor, Mother dear, has forbidden all busi- 
ness matters. So I can't trade this morning. I'll have 
to be a mendicant and beg for them. 

" A letter from Nancy ! " he exclaimed. " Two of 
them ! " seeing the similarity of handwriting. '* I 
wonder why she has written two in one mail. To 
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make up for lost time I guess/' he answered his own 
question^ 

" This isn't from Nancy, Mother," with a shade of 
disappointment in his tone — *' It is from Horton." 

" The other must be from her. Open it ; or let me 
do it for you." 

" This one is from Nancy," he said, with a smile, 
" but it is very brief." 

" Graham," it read, " your card cum and I know 
you are sick. When will you get well an' cum here? 
I'm in school an' you can write to me. Professer will 
get it for me. Nancy." 

" She is improving somewhat in speech, judging by 
this letter," said McFarlane. " She could hardly open 
her mouth before without violating the rules of pro- 
nunciation and of grammar. Mother, will you answer 
this right away, and tell her about my illness ? " 

'* I will be glad to do so. Son. Now, see what Jas- 
per has to say." 

" /You read it to me please. Mother." 

" My dear Gray," it ran, " I am glad to find to-day 
where you are; having lost track of you for a long 
while. Now that we are discovered to each other, I 
am hoping for a renewal of the interchange of letters, 
even as it used to be. 

" I am up in the mountains, teaching a mountain 
mission school, and am pleased with the work. These 
mountain lads and lassies respond so quickly to every 
proper approach to their minds and hearts. We have 
been in the school for almost a month and the changes 
are marvellous. One girl, especially, Nancy Mcln- 
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tyre, is the most beautiful creature I ever saw, and I 
believe with a soul that when renewed by grace, will 
be even as beautiful as the soul of an angel. Such 
admiration for the truth I have never seen, and while 
she leads her classes, she also springs surprises upon 
us in flashes of knowledge historical and even some 
simple, scientific facts that astonish the teachers. 
When we ask her how she knew these things her only 
answer is a smile and a blush. I halfway suspect the 
source, now that I have been asked to address a letter 
for her which I suppose will come to you with this. 

" My assistant is a Miss Morvin, an artist like 
yourself; who gave up a good position to take up this 
work to which she is devoted. She can be of service 
to you, and if you are heartwhole you will be exhibit- 
ing extremely poor taste if you do not fall heels over 
head in love with her. That will be all right, and will 
mean that I am to have two assistants instead of 
losing the one I now have. 

" I would not like for this letter to be taken by my 
school as a model. I spoke of Miss Morvin's being of 
assistance to you, without having extended the invi- 
tation, which, if accepted, will put you in position to 
be helped by her. I want you to come and visit me, 
and spend a month with me; not a day less, and as 
much longer as you will. You can find as much to 
interest you here as any place on earth. If you are 
illustrating any magazine, here are numberless sub- 
jects, some of which Miss Morvin has already drawn. 
This is the matter in which she can help you. 

" The school has been going on for about a month, 
and in two weeks more we will begin a protracted 
meeting; conducted by one of the ministers of .ex- 
perience in such work. Can't you get here for it? 
You would enjoy it, I am sure, and see things and 
have experiences you have never known anything 
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about before. So plan to come for the meeting, if 
you can. 

** I was to have been married, before school opened, 
to Miss Laura Moreland; but her mother's illness 
(which will be her last, for her malady is beyond the 
skill of men) prevented. So we are simply waiting. 
I may want to turn the school over to you while I 
am away to be married. 

"Let me hear from you at once, old fellow, say- 
ing you will come. I beg to be remembered most 
kindly to your good mother. 

"Sincerely yours, 

"Jas. Horton." 



"I think, Mother," suggested McFarlane, "you 
may write and accept his invitation. But, of Course, 
I cannot tell when I can go. There's the doctor's ring 
now, I'll ask him before you write." 

The doctor came in, not professionally, but for a 
friendly little visit. 

"Doctor," said McFarlane, "I want to talk shop 
a little. I have an invitation to spend at least a montl^ 
up in the mountains, and want to accept it, if you 
think it a wise thing to do. I also want to know how 
soon I may go if at all." 

" The very thing, Gray. Go by all means; but not 
before four or five weeks, at the least. I think I would 
say four, at the earliest." 

"Thank you. Doctor. My secretary" — ^with a 
smile at his mother—" will make note of that." 



XIII 
A TIME OF TESTING 

IN perfect health, and unfettered by any of fash- 
ion's silly dictates, Nancy moved freely and grace- 
fully down the mountain in the direction of the 
Maple Spring the next afternoon after her friend's 
departure, hardly hoping to see him in so short a 
time. Yet, she thought: "Who knows? He might 
git than" The sun shone full in her face before 
dropping behind the haze of the distant horizon, warn- 
ing her of the near approach of evening. She had 
spent a weary half day at the Spring. 

"He'll be thar ter-morrer," she said, on the way 
home, " less'n he air " she stopped with a shud- 
der. Nancy was not given to borrowing trouble. Per- 
haps this was due to the fact that she was nearly al- 
ways in trouble with Mam. It was her disposition to 
take things as they came, and she would therefore not 
let even the possibility of McFarlane's being too sick 
to come, as he had promised, worry her now. 

Near the middle of the next forenoon, Nancy, un- 
mindful of Mam's frowns and suspicious looks, went 
to the Spring. From that point she espied a pedes- 
trian far down the path. This could not be McFar- 
lane, for he would be on horseback. As the man came 
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up the easy grade in a long swinging gait, Nancy 
recognized him. 

" Hit's Jas," a shade of disappointment in her voice 
— " but I 'lows I'd better be calUn' him ' Perf esser/ es 
I'm gwine ter school ter him. He's a purty feller; 
but he hain't es purty es Graham," she added 
loyally. 

" Good-morning, Nancy," said the pedestrian as he 
drew near. " I feel highly honoured indeed that you 
come so far to meet me." 

"I never cum ter meet you, Jas — ^Perf esser, I 
means," she replied with convincing candour. " I 
hain't cum ter meet no — I mean, I wus er lookin' fur — 
fur " 

" This ? " And Horton handed her a postal, which 
she snatched from his hands. Taking time only to see 
if it had the X in the comer, she turned and ran up 
the path, leaving Horton standing by the Spring mop- 
ping his face. 

" Hold a minute, Nancy," he called. " I'm going 
up to see Mr. Mclntyre; to talk with him about the 
school, which begins in ten days. I will go with you, 
if you will allow me that pleasure." 

" Cum on, then, in a hurry," was the brusque 
reply. '* I 'lows you'll need me ter keep Tige f rum 
eatin' you up, enyhow," she chuckled. 

" That is true, Nancy. He and I are not fond of ' 
each other and I am not anxious to be bitten, or even 
scared, by such an ugly animal as Tige." 

" Jas — Perf esser — ^hit hain't bin no time sence you 
said he wus a beautiful dawg." Her laugh rang out. 
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apparently without any recollection of the burden upon 
her heart. " You cain't deny hit/' she urged. 

" No ; I confess it seemed that way then, for I was 
excited. I surely did not mean to say that ugly fellow 
was beautiful. There he comes, now." 

The dog was ranging about the field near the cross- 
ing of the fence when he sighted the one on whose 
account he had endured great physical anguish. His 
furious attack was met by Nancy's command to go 
back, accompanied by a pebble, which she had aimed 
with such accuracy as to strike against the dog's fore- 
head and cause a howl of pain. He retreated, but con- 
tinued to howl and to bark alternately. 

Mam heard the racket and came to the door. See- 
ing the two walking together, her sallow, wrinkled 
old face clouded and her eyes flashed as she withdrew 
from the door. A pot was boiling on the fire. Mam 
took it to a clump of weeds back of the cabin and 
emptied the contents, three young, tender squirrels 
Tom had killed that morning near his com patch. 
She reached the rear door and entered, just as the 
couple passed on their way to the Spring. Nancy 
paused. 

"Mam, git sum dinner," she called, "the teacher 

is hyer." But Mam had quickly hidden behind the 

door, and made no response. A brisk breeze blew the 

'savoury odour of the nearly-cooked squirrels away 

from them. 

" I wonder whar Mam is. I 'lowed she's after a 
bucket uv water, but she hain't." 

"Fm very glad to get some of this fine water," 
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said Horton. " I wish I could drink it and bathe in 
it every day." 

" Hit would do you lots of good ef you would. 
Hit he'ps make people purty." The two laughed to- 
gether, as Horton dipped a gourd of water and handed 
it to Nancy. While cooling his wrists and face, he 
told her of the progress of the work on the school- 
house. 

" We will send for the furniture next week, and in 
ten days will open school. We want Pap and Mam, as 
well as yourself, there on the first day. We will have 
a full school from the first, I think." 

" I'll be thar, but I 'lows Mam hain't er goin*. Less 
go an' git sum dinner." 

Nancy thoughtfully conducted the teacher to a seat 
under the tree, where Tom found him when he came 
from a tramp after game. 

In the cabin a storm was brewing. The dinner that 
remained, after Mam's summary disposition of the 
pot of squirrels, did not amount to much — a dodger 
of corn-bread, a rasher of bacon, and a pot of loud- 
smelling cabbage, boiled almost to a pulp. Nancy 
asked about dinner. She saw the war cloud on Mam's 
face, but wisely refrained from questions as to the 
occasion of the clouds. 

Whar's dinner. Mam?" 

Whar you kin git hit, ef youens wants eny," was 
the answer with an oath. Nancy regarded the old 
woman a moment; then turned, in silent wonder, to 
the work of preparing something for the teacher. 
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Had she only kq)t her eyes on Mam, the girl would 
have seen many a furtive but angry glance cast at her. 
One thing added tension to Mam's feelings: she saw 
one corner of the card, which the girl had not wholly 
concealed. 

During the dinner, which was announced in a short 
while, Mam noticed Horton casting several admiring 
looks at Nancy, but she also saw, against her will ( for 
she wanted to discover wrong), that Nancy seemed to 
pay no attention whatever to Horton; allowing Pap 
to wait on him. The girl's pale face caught Mam's 
eye. Unbidden tears that gathered on the long lashes 
were not dashed away quickly enough for Mam's 
watchfulness. She had scented evil, as she imagined, 
and meant to camp on its trail. 

As soon as the meal was finished, Nancy cleared 
the table, Mam watching her every movement. The 
task completed, Nancy hurried to the moss-covered 
rock by the Spring. With stealthy steps, Mam fol- 
lowed, and stood behind a huge oak tree that grew 
near. This put her at the girl's back, and but a few 
feet away. Seated upon the moss, Nancy took the 
card from its place of partial concealment, and, hardly 
looking at the pretty picture, fixed her eyes with a 
hard stare upon the little X in the corner. Pent-up 
feelings broke from their restraint. 

"O Graham! Graham!" she cried, uplifted hands 
crushing the card into a crumbled mass. "Air you 
sick, Gra " 

" You slut ! " Mam broke in, suddenly and viciously. 
Who air that youens air talkin' ter? What air that 
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air thing — air hit a letter youenses got in youenses' 
hands?" 

Nancy's blood almost froze in her veins. The 
colour had faded until her face was well-nigh like the 
face of one dead. "Youens hain't after no good 
meetin' that air teacher down on the mounting ! You 
thief, you " 

Anger quickly drove the hot blood back to the face 
of the girl, who was outraged by Mam's unjust and 
cruel accusations. At her feet lay a beetling stick 
used in washing the family clothing. Nancy caught 
this in her hands and, springing to her feet, lifted it 
menacingly about the head of the old woman, who 
feared her time had come. She was thoroughly 
scared, and trembled in every nerve and muscle. 

You ol' she-devil!" cried the infuriated girl. 

You 'cuses me uv sin an' shame, dus you? I'll kill 
you lak I'd kill er snaik." Nancy in her wrath re- 
turned to the habits of a lifetime in the use of the 
profane language McFarlane had warned her against. 
" You says I'm er thief, dus you? You crossed your 
heart and swore you'd say nothin' erbout that money. 
Why didn't you speak then ef you 'lowed I wus er 
thief? No, but you wus glad enough to know that 
money kep' you from bein' without no home. You 
air es bad es er thief ef I'm er thief, which I hain't; 
an' you don't 'low that I air one neither. You ol' 
she-devil, you open your mouth one mo' time erbout 
me bein' er thief ur free with men an' I'll kill you! 
Do you hear ? I'll kill you ! You say one word mo' 
erbout me bein' er thief an' I'll, sen' you ter the devil. 
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an' that quick, too." At the last word Nancy lifted 
the stick still higher as if to strike. Mam^ outdone 
by the wrath of Nancy and by her own sense of wrong 
done the infuriated girl, fell at Nancy's feet with 
a pitiful plea for mercy. She confessed to her- 
self that her suspicions were without foundation in 
fact. 

"O Nancy! Nance!" she cried most piteously, 
"don't kill me! I air an ol' fool. That's what! 
Don't kill me!" 

" I won't, ef you crosses your heart an' says : ' I 
wush I may die ef I tells this er speaks uv hit ter a 
livin' soul.' " Mam, glad to get off so lightly, re- 
sponded very promptly. Nancy's face relaxed into a 
smile and she threw the beetling stick as far as her 
strength would allow. Mam crept back to the cabin, 
and seeing that the men were far away at the fence, 
she actually cried. Her tears must have had a re- 
fining influence, for Mam was different, in many ways, 
after her weeping. 

Mam was hardly out of sight before Nancy fell, a 
helpless heap, and lay unconscious of anything; the 
wind, the birds, her own self; until, chilled by the 
shadows of evening, she staggered to her feet and 
tried to reach her bed unnoticed. But Mam saw her, 
bent by sorrow and by the weakness that followed 
her storm of wrath, and the poor old creature's heart 
smote her more than ever. Mam staggered into the 
shed-room. She laid her bony hand on the girl's 
shoulder. It was Nancy's first-remembered caress. 

" Nance, I air an ol' fool ! " Mam turned away to 
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a chair near the front door and sought comfort in 
her box of snuff. 

Affairs at the cabin went along more smoothly after 
this; Mam was kinder than ever. Nor did she ever, 
to Nancy or to any one else, act as if there had ever 
been any trouble between them. 

There was little time, however, for either Mam or 
Nancy to say or do anything that did not look to 
Nancy's going to school; which was to begin in the 
next few days. That would take the girl away, five 
days in the week. 

School opened as announced, with Miss Morvin as 
Horton's assistant. The large room was crowded 
with patrons and their children; to witness something 
entirely new to almost every one present. After de- 
votional exercises, Horton gave a history of the 
mountain work and of this part in particular. He 
made plain that it was to be a Christian institution 
and that the religion of Jesus Christ would be taught 
from the very first, with the hope that all of the 
pupils, and many others, would learn its precepts and 
live it in their homes, everywhere and always. 

Nancy proved to be very bright and quick, often 
surprising her teachers with bits of history and useful 
knowledge that provoked inquiry. Her only answer 
was a blush and a smile. 

The novelty of the school and the interests involved 
proved a great relief to the anxious girl. While 
Nancy was not the one to borrow trouble, yet she 
knew that McFarlane was ill; and she spent many an 
hour in bitter tears, sometimes wishing she was dead. 
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Then she would rally and reproach herself as she re- 
called the covenant made at the Pool. 

A few days after the opening of the session, during 
which Nancy had been assiduous in the use of her 
pen, Horton handed her another card just from the 
mail. She flew to her room to look at it. There was 
the little X again; the occasion of another hearty cry. 
Wiping the tears away, she took the crumpled card 
Mam had seen and the address which McFarlane had 
fastened around her neck, the ' thingumbob ' Granny 
suggested as an exchange with Tom for his much- 
coveted one, and looked at the several addresses. 
Each was in a different handwriting. McFarlane's ad- 
dress, given her at the Pool, was printed in Roman 
letters. The crumpled card was barely legible; the 
nervous scrawl of a sick man. The other was a neat, 
pretty hand; quite legible; evidently written by a lady. 

" None uv 'em looks erlak," was Nancy's comment. 
" I seed Graham write this un " — ^looking at the ad- 
dress she had worn at her throat. Spreading the 
crumpled card upon her lap — "He wrote this when 
he got ter the deepo, ur got sumbody ter write what 
couldn't write." She dropped a tear upon the crum- 
pled card. "This un wus writ by sumbody else. 
Every one is from him, kase hyer is the little X mark. 
O, I jis' know he is too sick ter write! O Graham, 
are you goin' ter die ? " A sense of utter helplessness 
and loneliness took possession of the sorrowing girl. 
She fell on her knees. 

" O Gawd,'' she cried, in her first prayer, " ef you 
love Graham an' me, please make him git well. 
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Amen.** The prayer relieved the tension of her feel- 
ings to such an extent that she arose from her knees 
with a smile. " I believe he's goin' to git well." In 
this faith she rested. 

The next thing was as new as praying; and that 
was to write a letter. She had never received one in 
her life and how to take the initiative was puzzling in 
the extreme. Nothing ventured, nothing gained. Her 
writing was a laboured effort, but she finally suc- 
ceeded after several attempts. Here is where real 
trouble began. How could she ever send it? 

" O, I know ! I'll ask Perf esser. I kin make him 
cross his heart," was her intelligent conclusion which 
she proceeded to carry out, and went immediately to 
his office. 

Hearing his " come " in answer to her timid knock, 
Nancy entered and was glad to find the coast clear. 

" Well, Nancy, I am glad to see you. What can I 
do for you this morning ? " 

" Hit all depends on whether or not you kin keep a 
secret. Kin you ? " 

" Yes, Nancy, I can keep a secret," wondering what 
secret she had that made her look so deeply serious. 
" I have had a great many secrets told me and I think 
you can trust me." 

" I'll trust you, Perf esser, ef you crosses " 

" Say ' cross,' Nancy," by way of criticism. 

" Ef you cross your heart an' say : ' I hope I may 
die ef I tells ^" 

" If I tell, not tells." 

"Ef you'll do that, Perf esser," ignoring his last 
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criticism, "I will tell you my secret an' what I 
want/' 

Horton was at first inclined to give the girl a moral 
lecture on the nature of oaths, and especially this 
form, which he had seen only among the children, 
but the girl was so solemn and earnest that he decided 
not to deliver Ae lecture now. 

"All right, Nancy, I cross my heart and say, 'I 
wish I may die if I tell." 

"Perfesser," said Nancy, fully satisfied, "I've 
writ " 

" I have written is right, Nancy/' 

" I have written a letter an' want ter send hit an' 
don't know how/' 

" I will be glad to help you. Where is the letter and 
to whom must I address it? " 

" Send hit ter this feller," and she displayed to the 
astonished eyes of Horton the name of an old friend. 

" Graham McFarlane I Do you know him? " 

" Yes, an' he's the purties' feller I ever seed^ — saw, 
I mean," — ^recalling an oft-repeated criticism. 

"Well, well, well! Gray is one of my very best 
friends, and is as handsome, or * purty ' as you say, 
as any you'll find in many a long day's journey. 
Where did you ever see Gray McFarlane, Nancy?" 

" Perfesser, that hain't none uv your business," she 
replied brusquely and blushingly. " I come hyer to git 
you to fix up this letter for me an' not to tell you 
everything I know. But I know him, an' I know that 
Graham McFarlane is es good es he is purty. So, 
there now," with an air of finality. 
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" I beg your pardon, Nancy, for being so inquisi- 
tive, but you and Gray " 

"He said folks called him Gray fur short," was 
her blushing acknowledgment. 

" I was about to say that you and Gray were both 
such good friends of mine, that I did not think my 
question could be considered as prying into secrets. 
But Gray is good — one of the very best men I know. 
But, now that I have discovered his whereabouts, I 
will write him at once, asking him to make me a visit." 

In her heart, Nancy said: "O, don't I wush he 
would come ! " 

"He makes pictures" (whereat Nancy blushed 
again) "and writes for magazines; and he could find 
plenty of subjects here for his skilful pencil. This is 
the way, Nancy, to prepare a letter for mailing." She 
watched the process, and thenceforth could serve 
herself. 

" I will drop this in the office for you, Nancy, if 
you wish it." 

" Much erbleeged, Perfesser. Don't f urgit that you 
crossed your heart." 

" Never fear, Nancy; trust me for that. But surely 
you can't object if Gray, himself, tells me all these 
things you are so quiet about," teasingly. 

" Ef he does, I'll git Pap's gun an' shoot him 
plumb full uv bullet holes," and a musical ripple of 
laughter charmed the Professor, even as another had 
been charmed. 

" How long will hit take this letter to reach him, 
Perfesser ? " 
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"To-day is mail day. It ought to reach him day 
after to-morrow, easily, and you should have his reply 
in a week's time, if he answers promptly." 

"A whole week! That's furever, ain't it, Per- 
f esser, when you air wanting a letter right bad ? " 

Nancy darted out of the room without waiting for 
a reply, leaving Horton laughing, but also wondering 
at this strange acquaintanceship. 



XIV 



ALMOST MURDER 

THE meeting Horton had referred to was the 
talk of the pupils and of the mountain folk 
in general. It was something new to many of 
them. 

" I am ergwine ter that air meetin'," said old Mal- 
colm Greer. "I hain't never heerd no sarmint in 
my life, an' I reckin I'm seventy." 

" I heerd one once by er * Hardshell ' when I wus 
er boy, an' hain't never heerd none sence. I reckin 
I'm nigh on ter eighty," said old man Boyce. 

"Well, I've heerd them Primity fellers a few 
times," said Tom Mclntyre, "but don't know no 
more'n when I wus er baby." 

Thus the conversation revealed the dearth of re- 
ligious opportunity. One thing could be said that 
would be in favour of a good meeting. The people 
were not gospel-hardened; they had not heard and 
resisted the truth, like many in the cities, and other 
favoured places, but were evidently waiting for it to 
be brought to them. 

Some of these "Primity fellers" (preachers they 
were) ranted through the Bible, " frum the fust lid 
plumb to the back lid uv the Scriptures," and told all 
they knew, and perhaps some things they did not 
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know; and when the numerous sermons were ended, 
for often more than one would be delivered at one 
service, the people knew no more than before. Indeed 
the quick-witted of the congregation could easily run 
ahead of the speaker, especially if he had spoken more 
than once in a given place. 

To go back a little : some months before the meet- 
ing began, one of the young men of the mountain 
had been disappearing every month, for several days 
at a time, and when quizzed he would smile and de- 
clare he "wus out er huntin'." He refused to say 
more. This Zeke McFadden was one of the well- 
to-do young men. He had a plot of ground cleared 
and fenced, and a cabin built and furnished. He 
owned a fine young steer and a sled, but was un- 
married. 

Four days before the meeting began, Zeke again 
disappeared, but when he returned it was with a 
pretty mountain girl for his wife. He took her to his 
little cabin, and was " at home " to all his friends, all 
of whom rejoiced in the good fortune that put him in 
possession of " sich er fine ooman es that." 

But twenty-five miles away things were not so 
pleasant. A storm was raging that would break with 
perhaps fatal force upon the head of the happy 
groom. 

Everybody knew the girl's father as "old man 
Kyan," and the boys were not long in discovering 
that he was violently opposed to Sally's marrying. 
The old man kept his eyes upon every youth who 
came to his cabin; if there was anything the least bit 
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suggestive of the prospect of a matrimonial alliance, 
the boy was invited to leave, in such a way that he 
never ventured in that direction again. 

Zeke McFadden was not so easily discouraged, and 
was evidently more resourceful and tactful. When 
he discovered the situation, he managed affairs so 
adroitly that old man Kyan was caught napping and 
kept in the dark for several months. 

When the time came, Sally prevailed on her father 
to allow her to make a visit to a cousin who lived 
some twenty miles further from Zeke's home. This 
pleased him and his consent was readily secured. But, 
a few miles on the way, Sally was waylaid and with 
her own free will and consent was borne to the near- 
est magistrate, where she became Mrs. Zeke McFad- 
den, according to the law, if not according to the 
Gospel. Zeke dodged the old man's locality, and in 
a few hours was at his new home on the mountain 
side. 

The meeting was at its height when Zeke came 
home with his bride. They missed not a service, and 
were soon numbered among the converts. Nancy 
made early surrender; a full-hearted one, too, it was. 
Mrs. Mclntyre, along with most of the old men whose 
conversation at the store has been related, and almost 
the entire school, came under the Gospel's power to 
save. Tom Mclntyre was deeply impressed, but im- 
movable. He was ill at ease. Something preyed on 
his mind, several thought; and Nancy, who kept her 
eyes on him at the services, noticed that occasionally 
he would clasp his throat, as if suffocating. She did 
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not think of that, but of the much-coveted "thing- 
umbob " hanging around his neck. 

Old man Kyan's searching for his recalcitrant girl 
gave ample time for her and for Zeke to come under 
the power of the meeting. The old man, growing sus- 
picious, went to see the cousin whom Sally had pre- 
tended to visit. Not finding her there, or even secur- 
ing any information concerning her, he returned 
home. He thought of the " Square " and made his 
way to the latter's house. He found that Sally had 
been there with Zeke, and had gone away as Mrs. 
McFadden. The old man swore vengeance, pouring 
out his wrath in terrible imprecations upon the young 
man's head, which he would have crushed, or "put 
daylight through," as quickly as he would have killed 
the rattlesnake coiled in his way. 

His delay in securing this information was favour- 
able to all concerned. It gave the Lord time to work, 
and He had wrought successfully, in that the two 
offenders were saved. 

The old man heard of the meeting long before he 
came to the place which he reached just as the morning 
services were ended. He knew the location, and also 
that the schoolhouse stood upon a hill at whose base 
was a fine spring. He rightly judged that the young 
people would be apt to go to this spring after meeting. 
He knew, too, that in all likelihood there would be a 
good place of concealment somewhere on the path 
from the one to the other. All his surmises proved 
correct, and he crept into the dense thicket, about half- 
way between the two places, where with a view of both 
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ends of the path he crouched like some wild beast, 
his gun lying across his arm, loaded and ready for 
use. 

A company of young converts, Zeke and Sally 
among them, was at the Spring rejoicing in the new 
life, and singing as only young converts can sing. 
They came up the path, little suspecting that danger 
was lurking in the thicket, and sang: 



Jesus died for all mankind. 
Yes, Jesus died for me/' 



Old man Kyan was hard of hearing, and wholly 
unused to gospel phraseology, and it sounded to him 
like: 



Jesus died for oV man Kyan, 
Yes, Jesus died for me!' 



" What's that? " he asked himself , " Jesus died fur 
or man Kyan? I never heerd that afore." 

Nearer the company came, and again the chorus 
rang out: 
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Jesus died for all mankind. 
Yes, Jesus died for me" 

" That's news to me — ^Jesus died fur oY man Kyan. 
I don't understand hit." 

Once more the song rang true and clear, and its 
chorus : 



Jesus died for all mankind. 
Yes, Jesus died for me!' 
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"That beats me," said the old man, whose deaf- 
ness the Lord had turned into good account. He 
bowed his head and with hands upon his old wrinkled 
face, long unused to tears, wept like a child. 

Old man Kyan did not raise his gun, though his 
victim was in full view. The company went on to the 
schoolhouse, where they separated, the pupils to their 
lunches and the others to their homes. 

Old man Kyan lay in the thicket until time for 
evening service, when he crept out, having concealed 
his gun and belt. At the schoolhouse, he secured a 
seat unobserved, at the farthest corner of the room. 
He was in no mood to speak or to be spoken to, but 
he wondered at the effect of that song upon his mur- 
derous purpose. Somehow or other, in spite of him- 
self, he found he was cherishing a kindly feeling 
toward Zeke. This amazed and puzzled him. He 
communed with himself: 

" Ef I hed killed Zeke," he thought, " what good 
would hit do? Hit would make Sal er widder an' 
I'd be a murderer, an' Zeke he'd be gone ter his grave. 
He's allers peered lak a clever feller atter all. I'm 
glad I didn't shoot. That thar's the preacher I 
reckon." And he turned his attention to " the Doc- 
tor" who came with quick, nervous step into the 
room and upon the platform. 

The singing, accompanied by an organ the preacher 
had brought, charmed the old man; and at the same 
time intensified the feeling that was in his heart 
The sermon was on the duty and joy of forgiveness, 
and emphasis was laid upon the awful sin of cherish- 
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ing murder or hatred in the heart; that it must be sur- 
rendered if one is ever to have peace. 

The sermon was followed by a call to come for- 
ward. There was a general response, and among the 
number, to the joy as well as the surprise of Zeke 
and Sally, who did not know of his presence, old 
man Kyan went forward in full surrender. 

It was a joyous meeting between the old man and 
his daughter and her husband; so near to his death 
at her father's hands. And that was an interesting 
story the old man told the next day when called on 
to give his experience. Old man Kyan was graphic, 
and the interest was intense. Smiles came to the 
faces of many, as he told how he heard the words of 
the song — smiles and tears mingled. The song led 
the old man to an agony of soul that he could not 
describe, nor did he find relief until he resolved to 
see the conclusion of the matter. And now he re- 
joiced to bear testimony to the grace that saves a 
sinner from murder and from an unforgiving dis- 
position. 

A sermon was impossible, after that talk. Only 
an exhortation, and a call, to which many responded. 
Tom Mclntyre was there, with Sooky. Her old 
wrinkled face was transfigured, but Tom's was 
clouded with a dogged determination not to surren- 
der. He clutched at his throat several times and 
Sooky could hear him gritting his teeth in the des- 
perate struggle with the Spirit, and with his con- 
science. 

That night the meeting closed, and Tom Mclntyre 
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was not yet saved. He and Sooky were side by side 
when the call was made. She nudged him, and whis- 
pered an invitation. 

" Go on, Tom," she urged, " and quit youens' fool- 
ishness.*' 

But Tom seemed adamant. They went out into 
the night with the rest, but Tom was not aware that 
he was in the crowd. He tugged at his throat. At 
last the greasy string gave way, and he rushed up to 
Nancy, who had gone to the front porch with Mam, 
and thrust a greasy string with some appendages into 
her hands. 

"Thar, Nancy, that air thing air youenses'," said 
Mclntyre, and ran up the road as fast as his old legs 
would carry him. Mam was left to make her way 
alone but for neighbours who went most of the way 
with her. She wondered, as she went, what Tom had 
given to the girl. 

Nancy trembled like one with ague, and seemed 
dazed for the time. In a moment, she turned and 
ran to her room. 

" I do believe Tom Mclntyre has give me that 
* thingumbob.' " 



XV 



THE 'i JHINGUMBOB *' 

NANCY ran to her room, almost afraid it would 
prove that Mclntyre had not given her the 
" thingumbob," and yet, what else had he that 
was of interest to her! It was almost too good to 
be true, but since the new joy that had come to her, 
she was prepared to accept anything in the way of 
happiness. 

Her return to the room was so hurried that Nancy 
was several minutes in advance of the others. She 
locked the door and nervously fumbled for matches 
in the dark, and when they were found her hands 
trembled so she could hardly light her lamp. At last 
she had the light, and looked for the first time upon 
that mystery of mysteries, the " thingumbob." Now 
that it was in her possession what story would it 
tell? Would it reveal the secret she wanted to 
know? 

She found a tiny baby ring on which a tiny dia- 
mond shone — "a glass set" Nancy said, when she 
saw it. There was another article, closely covered 
with buckskin, tightly sewed and thoroughly pro- 
tected. Her scissors soon revealed a gold locket, one 
side of which was richly encrusted with rose dia- 
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monds. ** Mo' glass," she thought. On the opposite 
side, in delicate letters, was engraved the single name : 
" Nancy." 

"Ef this watch wus mine," soliloquized Nancy, 
"then this wus my name. I am powerful glad hit 
wasn't changed." 

After closer examination, Nancy found the way to 
open the locket. Two faces were revealed, one of 
which was the counterpart of the one she had so often 
contemplated; first in the Spring, and afterward in 
the mirror McFarlane had brought her from New 
York. 

"I believe this is the face of my mother," cried 
Nancy, in an ecstasy of joy. She could not, nay, she 
would not say " Mam " though used to that title all 
her life. She compared the fair face in the locket 
with the one that looked at her from her mirror ; turn- 
ing from one to the other until she felt, beyond a 
doubt, that it was her own mother. "O, Mother, 
Mother ! Where air you now ? O, I wish you could 
speak to me now." 

The other face was of a man not more than twenty- 
five. The features were regular and upon them was 
stamped a manly vigour, a nobility of character, that 
made him a handsome man. " I wonder if this ain't 
my father?" she surmised. Again she resorted to 
the mirror, and the eyes and forehead told such a 
story of likeness that she felt she was really behold- 
ing the face of her father. " My father, my father ! 
I jis' know you air my father and mother." 

" Girls," she said, on hearing their attempt to enter 
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the room, " will you please wait jis' a few minutes ? 
I will open the door in a minute." 

After another look no less assuring than the others 
had been, Nancy fastened the locket and ring care- 
fully inside her dress and opened the door. The girls 
saw that there was joy in her eyes, but did not guess 
the occasion. They attributed it to what she had seen 
and experienced at the evening service. She hugged 
each girl to her heart, and then capered around the 
room, like one beside herself, " I am so happy, I am 
almost crazy," she cried. 

"I believe you air crazy," said one. "Tell us 
what's the matter, Nancy ? " 

" O, girls, I am jis' too happy to talk! " 

In a little while, the " lights-out-bell " rang, and in 
a few minutes the girls were in bed, three of them 
asleep almost as soon as their ^'haids teched the 
pillers," the other lying awake and rejoicing. 

"Don't I wish Graham wus here now?" she 
thought. "I'll write an' tell him about it. It will 
help him to get well. I jis' know it will." 

At last Nancy fell into what proved to be a troubled 
sleep. She dreamed of the two sweet faces in the 
locket as materialized and before her, but there were 
Tom and Sooky Mclntyre also and they would change 
places with her parents; and at last Tom and Sooky 
claimed Nancy and tried to take her away, where- 
upon the girl awoke, crying. 

"What's the matter, Nancy?" said Becky Bonner, 
her bedfellow, aroused by her crying. 

" I've had such an awful dream," said Nancy. 
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"You must have dreamed of your mother/* said 
Becky, " for you cried, * Mother, Mother ! ' *' 

" I was dreaming of her and of my father, too, and 
I thought they wus beautiful." 

" They must be, Nancy, if they look anything like 
you." 

" I thought Tom and Sooky Mclntyre wus there, 
sometimes all mixed up with my real father and 
mother, and at last they tried to take me back to their 
cabin. I guess that wus when I called * mother.' I've 
seen her and she is beautiful. O, I wish I knowed 
her, and where to find her!" Nancy gave way to 
her tears again. The other girl put her arms around 
the sobbing form and tried to comfort her. 

" Nancy," she said, " that will work out right. 
Don't you remember what ' the Doctor ' said in one 
of his sermons, erbout all things workin' together fer 
good to them that love God and to them that air called, 
accordin' to His purpose? Nancy, you do love God, 
don't you?" 

" Indeed I do," said Nancy. 

" Then I wouldn't worry. God will fix it up some 
day." 

The girl's knowledge of Scripture and theology was 
limited, but what she said comforted Nancy, and soon 
the two were sound asleep. 

The next day, Nancy wrote McFarlane, telling hini 
about the "thingumbob," which was actually in her 
possession, and how it came there. It made an in- 
teresting story. 
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"Graham," she wrote, more correctly than she 
talked, " I have seen the face of my own mother at 
last and she is purty. I saw my father's face, too, 
an' he is about as purty as the feller I saw at the 
Pool one day, months ago. You can say I'm stuck 
up if you want to, but I looked at my face an' at 
mother's an' father's an' said, ' O my father ! O my 
mother | They air no more like Tom an' Sooky Mc- 
Intyre than I am an' you know about that. Graham, 
git well fast an' come here. I know you can git a 
start in your looking for my parents. Yet there is 
something lacking. I wanted the 'thingumbob' till 
I got it an' now I want to know what is in Tom 
Mclntyre's mind. The secret is in there. He ain't 
converted yet, but he is restless as a bear. There is 
something on his mind sure. He may have to tell it 
yet. I know this will help you to git well. Hurry 
and come up here. 

"I am so happy about the picture that I almost 
forgot the most important thing after all. Graham, 
I am a believer. I have been converted in the meet- 
ing an' have been so happy. Lots of the girls and 
boys, an' old Sooky an' some of the old men are 
saved. I'm hoping and prayin' for Tom Mclntyre. 
If you ever pray, pray for him." 

Nancy gave a graphic account of old man Kyan's 
conversion, and brought her long letter to a conclusion 
with some matters of interest pertaining to her school 
life. 

In a few days an answer came : 

" Your letter, Nancy," it ran, " was most interest- 
ing for many reasons. First of all, I rejoice with 
you in your new hope. With most of your life before 
you, you will have much of the real joy of living. 
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Up to the time of your conversion, there was little 
in your life worth while, except the training it gave 
you in the hardships you were forced to endure. 
Now, you can make your life count for something; 
and it will count for the most when you have served 
God and your fellows with your best. 

" I can hardly believe that you have the * thingum- 
bob' in peaceable possession. That was directly the 
result of the meeting. I do not anticipate anything 
else by way of explanation. Wear it every day, using 
the chain which I am sending by registered mail. 

" The pictures are no doubt portraits of your par- 
ents. I loiow your heart leaped for joy when you saw 
them. I hope it will not be long until you see the 
real father and mother. What a meeting that will be ! 

"And my mountain flower's name is Nancy! I 
am glad for two reasons: I like the name, and have 
become accustomed to it. That is the name that will 
always be associated with the X, a covenant neither 
of us will ever forget, nor, I believe, ever regret. 

" I told the story of old man Kyan's conversion to 
our pastor, and mother said he related it from the 
pulpit; it must have been with an interest that thrilled 
every heart. The papers took it up, and now the 
story has gone out to the world, I hope, with a bless- 
ing. 

" I will write my friend Tompkins, the man against 
whom I bumped so hard in the streets of New York, 
and tell him of the ' thingumbob,' and ask him to put 
off his trip to Europe and be ready to help me. I 
believe there will be disclosures made in the near 
future that will clear the situation, and enable us to 
proceed openly in our search for your parents. 

** I am writing too much for my strength, and will 
ask you to thank Professor Horton again for his kind 
invitation and tell him it is accepted as Mother has 
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written, and that he may expect me in two weeks, I 
think. I hope to write him later — ^after I rest." 

They were two long weeks to Nancy; and, when 
McFarlane came, her heart was in a tumult of joy — 
her eyes bright with happiness. She was pained at 
the change sickness had caused in her friend, but he 
began at once to respond to the effect of the pure 
mountain air, the wholesome, well-cooked food, and 
little daily trips which grew longer as his strength 
returned. The bracing air, chilled with frosts of 
autumn, the joy of living, and the pleasure of seeing 
Nancy once more, lovelier than ever, all conspired to 
bring fulness to the wasted form and ruddiness to the 
face now clean-shaven again and approaching its nor- 
mal fulness. 

Nancy met McFarlane with premeditated reserve 
and was perhaps more distant than she realized in her 
zeal to prevent the disclosure of their plans. But 
what she lacked in manner, she made up in her eyes, 
every glance of which McFarlane understood. He 
lost no sleep on account of her apparent indifference. 

Having lost so much time, McFarlane devoted him- 
self to sketching, with frequent interviewing of the 
loafers at the store, and of other mountain people 
whom he could provoke into a conversation. 

Nancy's improvement was marvellous. Her speech 
was fast being corrected, though occasionally the 
forms of grammar would puzzle her and she would 
forget and utter some of her mountain talk, correct- 
ing it immediately, however. Miss Morvin was de- 
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veloping her taste in dress, in arranging her hair, and 
attending to other matters strictly feminine. Nancy's 
crown of gold was most becoming, as she had now 
learned to wear it. Her voice was soft and musical, 
wonderfully modulated, considering the nasal, strident 
tones of the Mclntyres to which she had listened all 
her life. But the improvement since she had been 
under the influence of Miss Morvin, whose voice was 
much like Nancy's naturally, but well trained, was 
noticeable. Her flute-like soprano in the Gospel songs 
always attracted attention. When McFarlane first 
heard it in these Gospel songs, his eyes filled. He be- 
gan at once to plan yet greater things for a girl so 
beautiful and otherwise so well endowed by Nature. 

McFarlane did not have a good opportunity to 
enjoy any extended interviews with Nancy; but he 
did secure the locket and ring, and examined them at 
his leisure. The first sight of the portraits, most skil- 
fully executed on ivory, settled all doubt, if doubt 
there had been, as to Nancy's parentage. Mother and 
daughter were remarkably alike. The father was seen 
in Nancy's forehead and eyes, but "who are these 
silent witnesses ? " he asked. 

"What is the story of this costly locket?" he 
thought. " Was it the gift of some wealthy admirer 
to a pretty babe, born in poverty? Or was that babe 
born in wealth? What would it amount to, even if 
it be proved that Nancy is that child? What good 
would noble blood and a rich inheritance do, if its 
ownership cannot be traced and proven? Does the 
locket speak of refinement ? Yet the girl who almost 
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shouted when she first beheld the two faces has wept 
at the possibility of a shameful ancestry. Does it 
speak of long years of sorrow? What about the 
father and mother? Was the child dead to them or 
how lost they possession? Could it be that" — ^and 
here McFarlane turned pale — ^'^ could it be that this 
beautiful mother had tired of her child^ and ttimed 
away from it? Perish the horrible thought! That 
could never be, with such noble faces as are por- 
trayed here. But what does this 'thingumbob' 
mean?" 

He could only surmise, and arrive definitely at 
nothing, as a matter of course. What was needed 
now was action as well as more information: to get 
possession of Tom Mclntyre's mind as soon as possible 
and then, perhaps, be able soon to put the girl where 
she belonged. 

Suppose she were of noble English blood, and the 
faces suggested the possibility, what then? They 
would hardly countenance an artist struggling for a 
living. Then the X recurred to him, and he knew 
that Nancy would die before she would break her 
word. 

" I guess, and guess, and come to no conclusion," 
he thought. "The thing now is to quit surmising 
and get busy. I'd give all I'm worth, to know what 
Tom Mclntyre knows about Nancy." 



XVI 



A WEDDING FEAST 

McFARLANE'S strength was restored and he 
began taking trips into the mountain fast- 
nesses, with sketch book and pencils. He 
found a number of attractive places, some of which 
Miss Morvin suggested to him. 

" Gray," said Horton, one morning, " you are well 
enough now to do some real hard work, and I want 
to put you to the test, both as to endurance and pa- 
tience." 

" Well, what is it ? Do not speak in parables, Hor- 
ton." 

" I want you to teach for two weeks, with the ex- 
plicit understanding that this is not to be subtracted 
from your month's visit to me. I have a very im- 
portant engagement with one of the best women in 
the world, down at Frankfort, as you know, and I 
must not fail to meet it. You see, the lady is a 
prospective mountain missionary." 

" I see," said McFarlane, " and you want me to aid 
and abet in getting that good woman into trouble. 
Well, ril do It, old fellow; and give you my hand in 
hearty congratulations and good wishes. I remember 
you wrote me about this affair. Much joy to you." 

161 
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Horton's marriage was not a surprise to the com- 
munity, and it was approved of as wise. It would 
have occurred just before the school opened, but the 
bride's mother was desperately ill, hovering between 
life and death. The end came a few days before 
this conversation. It was then decided to have a 
quiet marriage and return at once to the school, in 
which Mrs. Horton was to be an assistant. 

Toward the end of the two weeks, when Horton 
was expected to return, great preparations were made. 
McFarlane was the leader and treasurer, sending to 
Lexington an order for ten large cakes, iced and 
artistically decorated, fruits, nuts, and candies galore, 
and several dozen wax candles. The order also in- 
cluded bread enough for the company that they ex- 
pected to be present, and that was all the school and 
most of the patrons. These articles were ordered to 
reach the place early on the morning of the celebra- 
tion. 

A long table was placed across the farther end of 
the schoolroom. The wall back of it was covered in 
tasteful design with the different kinds of evergreen 
found in the mountains. The holly was at its best, 
with its dark green foliage and scarlet berries; the 
galax, now in the richness of its dark bronze, the 
leaves of the rhododendron and the laurel, with sprays 
of the spruce pine and an occasional branch of cedar — 
all these were formed by the skill of the two teachers 
into attractive designs. Some of the girls, who had 
saved from the early frosts some "everlastings,'' 
pink and white, brought them for the occasion. These 
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were worked in, according to the taste of the deco- 
rators. 

The table was covered with a snowy cloth, and the 
cakes, candies, nuts, and fruits suitably disposed. 
The candles were set in blocks, which had holes in 
them for this purpose, and these blocks were covered 
with a mass of soft velvety moss. The two wild 
turkeys furnished by some hunter, barbecued and 
browned to a turn, and two roast pigs graced the 
table; along with such other good things as could be 
found in the mountains. 

It was a most creditable piece of work, and en- 
joyed by every participant. The pupils, also, under 
Miss Morvin's leadership, learned a rousing song of 
welcome, and one more sentimental, for the dining- 
room. The pupils were to stand between the table 
and the wall, while the guests were to be on the right 
and left of the bride and groom, at the opposite side. 

There was no lagging. Every one was prompt and 
quick to respond, and as a consequence, there was 
plenty of time, after the last touches, for dressing, 
and for impatient youth to grow tired waiting. One 
boy, hoping to hasten the coming of the teacher and 
his bride, slipped away and ran down the road beyond 
the turn. From this place the road could be seen 
for a half mile down the mountain. He tarried but a 
second after his first sight of the wagon and turned 
toward the building, shouting at the top of his voice : 
''They're a-cuminM I seed 'em down the big road. 
Git ready, all of youens." 

Although it would take at least half an hour for 
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the wagon to arrive, every pupil took the place 
assigned by Miss Morvin, waiting for their appear- 
ance as the signal for the song. Comments on the 
''looks" of the bride were freely made. The girls 
all hoped she would be " purty " while the boys were 
agreed that " Miss Horton jis' couldn't hoi' er candle 
ter Nancy, fur they wus only one Nancy in all the 
worr." 

The wagon bumped its slow way over the rocky 
road, and at last turned the corner. 

" There they are," exclaimed Miss Morvin. " Don't 
they look happy! Wait, children, for the signal. 
Now's the time ! Sing ! " With a sweet soprano voice 
the teacher led, but Nancy was an easy second. The 
students entered most heartily into the spirit of the 
occasion, and, if loud boisterous singing were the 
criterion, that song would have shamed a grand opera 
star. A sign from the leader effected a softening of 
the voices, until the music was really worth while. 

" Isn't that sweet ! " cried the bride, who wanted to 
wave her handkerchief, but suddenly found other use 
for it, as grateful tears filled her eyes. She managed, 
however, to give one wave of appreciation of the tune- 
ful welcome they were receiving. 

Miss Morvin and McFarlane received the couple 
with heartiest congratulations and good wishes, dur- 
ing which, according to instructions, the pupils all 
disappeared, taking their places in the dining-room. 

Horton led his bride to their room, from which they 
emerged in a few moments, and followed McFarlane 
and Miss Morvin to the improvised dining-room. The 
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doors opened, as if by magic, when the song arose, 
soft and low, but sweet and tuneful. 

As the song began, Mrs. Horton stopped short, and 
refused to budge an inch. She caught sight of Nancy, 
standing before a framework of rhododendrons (a 
trick of McFarlane's), and simply stared at the girl; 
a very rude thing to do, she confessed afterward, but 
was taken unawares by her beauty. Mrs. Horton also 
traced the flute-like voice to her, and that added the 
charm. Horton urged her forward. 

" Dear," he whispered, " you are stopping the pro- 
cession. Let's move on." They drew near to the 
table, followed by the other teachers and the patrons. 

"Young ladies and gentlemen," said McFarlane, 
master of ceremonies, " I have the pleasure of intro- 
ducing our new teacher, the wife of our beloved prin- 
cipal, Mrs. Horton. These are all your friends, Mrs. 
Horton." 

A general handclapping followed, when one of Mc- 
Farlane's by-plays occurred in a hearty: 

"Rah, rah; rah, rah, rah. 
Rah, rah; rah, rah, rah. 
Rah, rah; rah, rah, rah, 
Mrs. Horton/^ 

McFarlane had taken the boys away down the moun- 
tain in their search for evergreens and there taught 
them this " yell." He gave Horton th6 wink, and the 
groom stepped near to the table and cleared his throat, 
but words would not come. He stood, blushing, but 
his tongue was silent. It became embarrassing. 
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" The cat's got his tongue ! " said Prudence Perkins, 
who, in her excitement, spoke more loudly than she 
intended. Every one heard it, and laughed and 
cheered, much to the discomfort of the imprudent 
Prudence. 

" No, Prudence,'* said Horton, now able to speak, 
"the cat did not have my tongue. I still have my 
share, and what I lack in talking I think Mrs. Hor- 
ton will supplement. She is the talking member of my 
house. I hesitated a moment ago, simply because I 
was so deeply touched by your welcome to the guest of 
honour," bowing to his wife, '* who deserves all this 
and more, as I am sure you will discover for your- 
selves in a little while. It is the most delightful and 
tuneful welcome I ever received. Fm sure it is the 
first since our marriage. We heartily appreciate this 
demonstration, but words fail me — ^we wish to thank 
you most sincerely." 

" Fifteen * rah, rahs ' for Horton ! '' cried McFar- 
lane, to which there was a rousing response. 

The company did full justice to the feast, the like 
of which had never been heard of before by most of 
the guests. This did not dull their appreciation or 
check their appetites. Those mountain folk showed 
that they knew a good thing when it came their way, 
and the feast was the talk of the people for a long 
time. 

"Nancy," said Horton, "I want Mrs. Horton to 
meet you. Wife, this is Nancy, of whom I spoke. 
Now, Nancy, I will turn her over to you, to introduce 
the other girls when opportunity offers." This the 
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girl did, acting with a grace that astonished the bride. 
To tell the truth, Mrs. Horton, like all others, had sur- 
rendered to Nancy at first sight. 

The bride took her place in the school at once, much 
to the relief of the overworked teachers. McFarlane, 
while serving as Horton's substitute, had made for 
himself a name. Every pupil in the school became 
his friend. He became so enamoured of the work 
that he felt that with a little persuasion he might be 
induced to lay down his crayons and assume perma- 
nently the duties of the pedagogue. 

The artist now gave his undivided time, apparently, 
to sketching; securing information from the moun- 
taineers for such articles as he desired to write for the 
publishers. He also played the detective with con- 
summate skill. 

Tom Mclntyre became his almost daily companion, 
and helped materially in finding subjects for sketches, 
as well as introducing him to the people. One day, 
when up at the Mclntyre cabin, Tom led McFarlane 
to the brink of the Gorge, pausing, on the way, at the 
Spring which had been Nancy's mirror. 

" Ef youens wus down thar, Mr. McFarlane," said 
Mclntyre, pointing to the Gorge, " I 'lows youens 
could git sum fine picters. I air guessin', kase I hain't 
bin thar myse'f." 

" I do not wonder that you have not been in that 
wild, rough place, Mr. Mclntyre. There may be 
plenty of views, but I prefer a sound head to any 
number of pictures, and I shall stay up here a while, 
an)rway." 
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" Now youens air talkin'/' laughed Mclntyre. 

" That big rock and the tall trees on the other side 
of the Gorge will make a fine sketch. Watch me try 
it, Mr. Mclntyre.'' 

The pencil flew over the paper, but the artist's 
tongue was also quite actively engaged with questions 
and suggestions. 

"You seem to know this country and the people 
so well, Mr. Mclntyre, that you must have 
been born and reared here," was the crafty sug- 
gestion. 

" No, sir, I wus borned close ter Blowin' Rock, in 
Nawth Ca'liny,*' was the old man's unguarded an- 
swer, proving the artist's skill as a detective. " Care- 
ful now, old man," said McFarlane to himself, " you 
are on the right track." 

" Mr. Mclntyre," said McFarlane cautiously, but in 
language that was complimentary, " you know every- 
body and. everything and every place so well that I 
felt sure you had lived here all your life." 

"No, sir; I hev bin hyer erbout fifteen year," — 
flattered by McFarlane' s compliments. But the old 
man suddenly came to a consciousness of the fact that 
he had told something not known before on the moun- 
tain. McFarlane saw it in his manner, but pretended 
to be unconscious of it. 

" I wish I could remember names and places as 
well as you, Mr. Mclntyre. Every man in business 
needs it. You seem to have no trouble whatever to 
recall every one you see." 

" Yes, sir, I kin recoUick names all right." At the 
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same time he was devoutly wishing his memory had 
not been so good. 

" I hope you are pleased with the school, Mr. Mc- 
Intyre," said McFarlane, adroitly changing the sub- 
ject. 

" Hit air a fine school. I wush I could er got sich 
a chanst when I wus er boy. But all I kin do is ter 
give the gal a chanst." 

The old man, from force of habit, put his hand to 
the place on his breast in which he had guarded a 
secret for so many years, but quickly withdrew it, with 
a glance at McFarlane to see if he were looking. He 
was, but unknown to the old mountaineer. 

" I am told you used to be troubled with revenue 
officers up here," he said, changing again. 

" Yes, they used ter come roun' sometimes." 

" Wasn't moonshining rather a dangerous business, 
Mr. Mclntyre?" 

" Yes, sir, hit wus powerful dange'ous fur them 
revenue fellers!" said the old man, smiling at his 
own grim joke. " Mr. McFarlane, Fm er goin' ter 
the house. Youens kin cum when that air picter is 
done." 

The "picter" was done very speedily, since the 
motive for remaining was taken away. The artist 
tarried at the cabin only long enough to exchange a few 
words with Mrs. Mclntyre, who had literally renewed 
her youth since her conversion, and refresh himself 
with a draught from the Spring. He was anxious to 
have Tompkins take up these clues immediately. He 
wrote to Tompkins when he reached home. 
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" My dear Tompkins/* he wrote, " you must simply 
forego that trip to Switzerland and go immediately to 
North Carolina. This plan will work and enable you 
to do as I suggest. You have been to Switzerland, 
and not to Carolina. Ask Elliot to exchange places 
with you. He has been to Carolina but not to Switz- 
erland. I am sure the firm will permit the exchange. 
Try it, anyway. 

" Old Tom Mclntyre unconsciously put me on the 
right track, and after it was done he seemed to feel 
that he had said too much. But my face was as ex- 
pressionless as a bit of dough, and I rattled on as if I 
had not gotten some information that I would have 
given anything to obtain. He told me he was ' borned 
in Nawth Caliny, near Blowin' Rock,' and that he had 
come to this place about fifteen years ago. This ac- 
cords with my guess at Nancy's age and with the 
prevailing opinion as to the time of his first appear- 
ance in this community. Blowing Rock is a long way 
from here. If he took the child, he would go far 
away for the purpose of concealment. He could 
hardly have done better, for it is mountainous every 
foot of the way. Get busy, old man, wiring me at 
Morgan's Store (via mail) that you will go. Be very 
careful. I know you will be diligent. Look out for 
moonshiners, who have it in for revenue officers. I 
would not like to have you pass in your checks that 
way. Grim joke, eh? I simply want to put you on 
notice to be careful." 

Tompkins wired he would go at once. 



XVII 
CLUES 

THERE were too many eyes and ears at school 
for McFarlane to see much of Nancy. Her 
duties were rather exacting, too, and the 
weather had been quite cold, with ugly threats of 
snow. But by Thursday it had so moderated that he 
proposed a plan to the girl, as they met for a moment 
on the front porch. 

" If it keeps warm like it is to-day, Nancy, we can 
go to the Pool Saturday.'* 

" That is the very thing,'' she said delightedly. 

"I want to visit my friends at the mill, and my 
wading boots are there. Mrs. Jones will fix me one 
of her good lunches, and we can spend a few hours 
alone. You go home, to-morrow, of course, and I 
can go to the mill. But I will have to return early. 
I am looking for Tompkins, or a letter from him, and 
then I am to lead the meeting Sunday morning." 

" I will bring Mam down then," said Nancy, " and 
not go back Sunday." 

Saturday was bright and warm, and the two met 
according to appointment, and gave themselves up to 
the delights of the few hours they could spend at the 
Pool. 

"Before taking our seats," McFarlane said, "I 

m 
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want to suggest something. We will never forget that 
here we have crossed our hearts; but I want us to do 
so once more, and say these words : * Until death us do 
part/ Will you?" 

Nancy's answer was to slip her hand into McFar- 
lane's proffered one, while the two, looking into each 
other's eyes, slowly and solemnly repeated the formula 
suggested. 

" Until death us do part," they said softly, in 
unison. 

They took their seats on the rock, and Nancy drew 
from her bosom the locket. 

" Before I got this, I wanted it," she said. " Now 
that I have it, I want one thing more. I want Tom 
Mclntyre's mind." 

" I think we will have that very soon. I am per- 
suaded he cannot hold out much longer," said Mc- 
Farlane. 

They looked at the two faces in the locket and talked 
about them. Nancy wondered if she were the only 
child. 

" I have turned prophet, all at once, Nancy. I am 
going to say that I believe you are the only child, and 
that your parents are both alive, and that we will find 
they have large wealth, and have been devoting them- 
selves and their money to the uplift of the world." 

" O, Graham, if that proves true, I will get them 
to come here and help my people, for they are my peo- 
ple. I don't know any other, except in my imagina- 
tion, and that only since I first met you here. We 
will build good schools and a church, and help this 
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poor people in every possible way. I am going to turn 
prophet, too. I see an artist turning teacher; it may 
be a preacher, through his interest in the people of the 
mountains. He is a ' Mc ' just like many of them and, 
as you said the other day, * it is the call of blood.* 
Let's see whose prophecy will come true.'* 

" Both, I hope, dear girl," said McFarlane softly. 

He studied the faces in the locket, and was more 
than ever assured that in them he beheld Nancy's par- 
ents. Nancy looked at them, long and intently. 

" O, my father," she cried after some minutes, " my 
mother, where are you to-day ? Come and tell me how 
I came to be here and you not with me." And she 
wept. 

" Cheer up, Nancy. It will all come out right one 
of these days. I am sure it will. Now watch me 
make a sketch." His tongue kept pace with his pencil 
and the two entered upon the delights of the old fel- 
lowship now renewed, without interruption, until Mc- 
Farlane stopped suddenly. 

" Nancy," he said, " I am hungry. No wonder," as 
he looked at his watch, " it is nearly one o'clock." 

The tasty lunch was soon disposed of, during which 
McFarlane made an interesting statement as to 
Nancy's future. 

** Nancy, I am planning for you to take Christmas 
dinner in my mother's home," he said, " and that day 
is just three months away. Things of great interest 
may happen in a very short time." 

At two o'clock they separated, and McFarlane 
urged his horse to as fast a pace as was consistent 
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with the roads and the distance, in order to reach his 
room by midnight Nancy went to the cabin for the 
night. 

On his table McFarlane found the letter, from 
Tompkins, for which he had hoped. He opened it 
with trembling fingers, for he felt that he was on the 
eve of an important discovery. The letter read in 
part as follows : 

" I came to Blowing Rock at once, and proceeded 
upon my mission. When I went back into the moun- 
tains, I found I was under strict surveillance. Those 
fellows had me spotted for a revenue officer. But I 
kept busy at my drawings and carefully answered in- 
numerable questions as to methods of living, farm- 
ing, ' whar I cum f rum,' etc., and threw them off my 
track. 

" I have seen no one who knows a man by the name 
of Tom Mclntyre. No one of that name seems ever 
to have lived here. But I heard of an old man living 
further back in the mountains, near an old place of 
resort, long since abandoned. I made my way to the 
place, and found a typical mountaineer, who told me 
a horrible tale, and said, when I asked if he ever 
heard of one Tom Mclntyre who used to live in this 
part of the country, ' No, stranger. I disremember 
eny sich er name es that.* 

" ' Well, do you recall that anybody left this coun- 
try about fifteen years ago?' 

" ' Sence I think uv hit, they wus a feller hyer by 
the name uv Jeff Burkes, an* he left suddint lak, him 
an* his wife, an* nobody knowed whar they went, ur 
jis* when they lef. He sol* out everything he had 
an* went off summers. His ooman, she had the red- 
dest haid I ever seed in my life. Hain't hit funny 
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how a feller thinks uv things? I hain't had Jeff 
Burkes in min* fur ages, es I knows on/ 

"The red-headed woman may be of service in 
identifying Tom Mclntyre with Jeff Burkes; if that 
was the kind of woman Tom Mclntyre had when he 
first went to Kentucky. But here is the tale the old 
man told me: 'They wus a hotel at the spring, up 
thar in the cove — ^jis' pyore col* water — ^an' some 
folks, they'd stay thar in hot weather. I think hit 
wus erbout fifteen year ago, they wus a man what 
had lots uv money, an' he war thar with his ooman 
an' a leetle gal baby; a purty leetle thing hit war, too. 
They had a ooman ter take keer uv the baby. 

" ' Well, suh, one day this ooman tuck that leetle 
baby in a leetle wagon she had fur hit, an' went up 
the road they'd dug on the mounting side. 'Way up 
thar, summers on the road, this ooman turned eroun* 
an' went back to the hotel fur somethin' she furgot; 
an' lef the baby ersleep in the leetle buggy, I reckin 
hit war. 

" * She fell, this ooman did, an' hurt herse'f, an' 
couldn't git back right erway, but when she did she 
seed that something wus wrong. The white shawl 
wus on the groun', and had blood spots on hit. The 
piller wus bloody, an' the baby wus gone; tord ter 
pieces an' et up maybe by some wil' varmint. The 
gal raised er scream, an' folks cum ter see what wus 
the matter; an', Suh, they s'arched the mountings 
through and through, but never could see enything 
mo' uv the baby. The nuss went plumb crazy an' wus 
took ter the 'sylum. The pap and mam uv the baby 
wus almos' destracted, an' they hired men ter hunt 
fur the baby, an' uv cou's, ef hit wus et by a wil' 
varmint, them fellers couldn't find nothin' uv hit; so 
they lef an' I hain't heerd nothin' uv 'em sense.' 

" Now, what this has or may have to do with a 
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fifteen-year-old mountain beauty, away over there in 
Kentucky, you will have to determine. These are all 
the facts I could gather about the two events. The 
county printing-office that was in operation then had 
been burned down with the files, and the business had 
changed hands a time or two, so that I could get no 
light there. 

" I give you the facts and will follow them with 
others, if obtainable, delivering them in person." 

McFarlane sat until far past midnight thinking over 
the letter and wondering how he might be able to use 
the facts given. 

" The bloody shawl and pillow might be a ruse, but 
what would Tom Mclntyre want with a baby of an- 
other person ? " said McFarlane to himself. " I think 
it should be easy to identify Tom with Jeff Burkes, 
although many another man has had a wife with red 
hair. I think I will do this : I will work a bluff game 
on Tom. It can do no worse than fail; it may suc- 
ceed." 

Graham was very tired, or he would not have been 
able to sleep, but he managed to get a few Hours' 
slumber, and was ready for the duties of the day that 
dawned bright and clear. 

He managed to have a word with Nancy imme- 
diately after the service, and suggested that she walk 
part of the way back with Mam and ascertain, if 
possible, the colour of the first Mrs. Mclntyre*s hair. 

" Mam," said Nancy, as the congregation filed out 
of the schoolroom, " I want to talk to you a little bit, 
and will walk part of the way. They can get along 
without me. I have all Sunday, if I want it." 
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"Youens'd better go all the way, Nance," said 
Mam. 

" No," said Nancy, " I just wanted to ask you some 
more about my own Mam ; ef the other wife of Tom 
Mclntyre was my mother." 

" I kin never believe she wus youenses' mother. 
Youens don't look erbit erlak; no mor'n I look lak 
youens. She had er great big nose, an' her long chin, 
an' her haid was es red es er woodpecker's. I never 
seed the lak in all my bawnd days. Youens haid is jis' 
lak pyore gol*, chile, an' hit's purty es kin be." 

" Did Pap and Mam always live here, Mam ? " 
asked Nancy. 

"No, they came here when youens wus er leetle 
baby; but they never would tell us whar they cum 

f rum, 'ceptin' hit wus f rum t'other side uv the mount- 

* ft 
mg." 

" I wish I knew all about it. Mam, sometimes when 
I cum, if there is anything more to tell, won't you 
tell me?" 

" Yes, chile, ef they wus enything mo', but I cain't 
think uv no mo' now. Hain't youens ergwine on 
home, Nance? " Nancy had stopped. 

" No, Mam, I must go back to the school. Good- 
bye," and Nancy hurried to McFarlane with a report 
of what she had learned from Mam. 

Tompkins came in a few days, and received most 
hearty welcome from his friend. He and Nancy met, 
as formerly instructed, as though they had never heard 
of each other before. Tompkins would have tarried, 
to study the face of the girl whose beauty he had seen 
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only in the water-colour, but as Nancy was not taken 
with his looks, and was withal an obedient creature, 
she passed into another room. 

Tompkins was charmed with the beauty of the 
scenery. The fine specimens of mountain lads and 
lassies in the school were most pleasing to him, and 
he felt that there were wondrous possibilities in store 
for this people. But Nancy was a wonder and he 
found himself speculating as to the outcome of these 
investigations, in which he was so much interested. 

At the first opportunity, McFarlane had an inter- 
view with Tompkins, and together they went over all 
the facts in the case as far as they were known, try- 
ing to connect the recent discoveries in North Caro- 
lina with the case. But they were only partially suc- 
cessful. Success depended on identifying Tom Mc- 
Intyre with Jeff Burkes. 

"I'll tell you, Tompkins, what I think I will do. 
It is a bold thing, and may fail, but it might succeed. 
I am going to confront old Tom Mclntyre with the 
name of Jeff Burkes. If he be Jeff, he should betray 
himself. If not, I will lose nothing, and will simply 
have to seek for another clue. It will not do to have 
Horton involved in this, so we will keep our own 
counsel. 

" Old Tom is not afraid of man or devil, but he is 
afraid of his conscience and I feel sure that it is on 
our side. So, if you will help me, we will make the 
attempt. He is not the strong man he once was, but 
we will have to be armed, for a bluff only, and be very 
cautious." 
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" I confess it looks like a wild goose chase to me/* 
said Tompkins, "but I am with you, Gray, to win 
or lose." 

"All right. To-morrow we will spring the mine. 
Meanwhile, put your pistol in my room, in .the desk. 
We may need yours and mine, too, not to kill, of 
course, but to bluflf, and to avoid a struggle." 

That night, after all others were locked in the arms 
of Morpheus, McFarlane wrote a letter : 

" Dear Mother, do not be surprised if you have to 
order dinner for several of your friends Christmas; 
one of whom, and by no means the least, will be 
Nancy. I am on a hot trail, I think, and am ready 
to spring a surprise to-morrow on old Tom Mclntyre, 
which will do my cause no harm — it may be just the 
thing we are after. I will report, as soon as pos- 
sible." 

That night McFarlane had a strange dream. He 
thought he was sitting up with a corpse. It was at 
old Tom Mclntyre's cabin. And, while looking at 
the corpse lying upon the cooling board, suddenly it 
arose to life, the most beautiful creature he had ever 
beheld. It looked like Nancy. He awoke, and, think- 
ing over his dr^am, he said, "If I do succeed in de- 
livering Nancy from the life she has liyed for the past 
fifteen years, what will it be, but life from the dead? " 



XVIII 
JEFF BURKES VERSUS TOM McINTYRE 

GRAHAM was not able to see Tom Mclntyre 
the next day, as he had planned, but a day 
or two later the old man was early at the 
store. McFarlane, now quite chummy with him, had 
asked the old man to accompany him to places of in- 
terest, and to tell him about the mountain life. 

It was no trouble, therefore, to induce the old fel- 
low to go to the room at the school, into which the 
three men entered. Mclntyre seated himself in the 
comer of the room farthest from the door, near to 
which a desk stood. 

As soon as he was seated and Tompkins at the desk, 
apparently busy with his pen, McFarlane stood before 
Mclntyre and looked at the old man, who sat won- 
dering at the artist's conduct. 

" Mr. Mclntyre, I want to ask you a question," he 
said. " You have answered a great many already, and 
I feel sure you can answer this. I want to know 
where you got that locket you gave Nancy." 

The old man leaped to his feet. His eyes flashed 
fire. He snapped his snaggled teeth and clenched his 
fists, now his only weapons, starting toward McFar- 
lane with murder in his heart. 

*' None uv youenses' business whar I got hit." He 
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would have fallen upon McFarlane, regardless of 
consequences, but the artist stepped to the desk and 
picked up his pistol. This bluff was only to prevent 
physical encounter. He looked Mclntyre in the eye. 

"Jeff Burkes," he said, "it is my business, and 
you will tell me all about it." 

The old man fell into a chair, white as death and 
as cold, trembling like an aspen. He was dazed. He 
clutched at his throat as if the " thingumbob " were 
still hanging there. He panted for breath, and then a 
most pitiful expression settled upon his sallow, 
wrinkled face. 

"What does youens know erbout Jeff Burkes?" 
asked the old man. 

" I know that he came from Blowing Rock, North 
Carolina, about fifteen years ago, and that when he 
left no one knew of it but himself and his wife, who 
was a red-haired woman. I also believe that when he 
left he could have told something about a little baby 
that disappeared about the same time; whether it had 
been eaten by a wild beast, or murdered, or stolen. 
The strong probability is that the child was stolen." 

" How did youens find out all this ? " he gasped. 

" I know it. You do not deny it. You took this 
locket (displaying it) from that baby's neck, and this 
ring from her little hand, and kept them, until, of your 
own accord, you gave them to Nancy, telling her that 
these things belonged to her. The faces of the people 
in this locket look like Nancy, and we believe they 
are her parents. 

" And now, Jeff Burkes, tell us all about this thing. 
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We know that you know. You know we have the 
facts, thus far. Now be a man, and confess every- 
thing. We give our word of honour that we will do 
nothing further than to take this girl, see if we can 
find her father and mother, and restore them to each 
other.'' 

The old man sat still, pale and trembling. Antici- 
pating the need of it, though himself opposed to its 
use, McFarlane had gotten a small flask of whiskey. 
He poured some into a glass and gave it to Mclntyre, 
who swallowed it at a gulp. The man was weak from 
fear and surprise. 

After waiting until the whiskey could have its ef- 
fect, McFarlane went on : 

" We are waiting, Mr. Burkes, for you to tell your 
story. We will do you no harm, nor will we permit 
others to hurt you in any way." 

" My name air Jeff Burkes," began Mclntyre, with 
a trembling voice, " but I hain't responsible fur takin' 
this baby — ^that is, not altogether. I knowed hit wus 
tuck from hits pap and mam an' I he'ped keep hit, an' 
I reckin I. am es bad es ef I hed tuck hit. Hit all 
cum erbout this erway : 

" My fust wife wus jis' crazy fur er baby; I never 
seed the like befo'; an' we wus er lookin' fur one. 
She wus the happies' creetur I ever seed in all my 
bawnd days, an' made mo' close'n the mounting folks 
ginerally does, she wus that proud. 

" Well, the doctor wus thar an' I wus settin' eroun* 
the stable, er smokin' an' er waitin* fur the news. 
The doctor he cum out. 
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" * Hello, Doc/ I says as soon as I seed him. ' How 
is hit ? All right, I hopes ? * 

" ' No, Jeff, hit hain't all right. I'm sorry, but the 
leetle thing air ded.' 

"* What's that, Doc?* says I. 'Did youens say 
hit war daid ? How's Betsy ? ' 

" ' She's all right, so fur. She don't know hit yit; 
erbout the baby.' 

"'In the name uv Gawd, Doc, don't tell her, ef 
youens kin he'p hit! ' 

"'I'll tell you what, Jeff!' says he. '01' Miss 
Magruder hed er baby this mawnin' an' died. Bill 
wants somebody ter nuss hit. I'll go atter that baby, 
and Miss Burkes'll be all right with hit, jis so she 
hes er baby.' 

" Hit wam't long tell that baby was down in the 
bed by Betsy, an' she war a-talkin' to hit kinder soft, 
es happy es could be. 

" Betsy wus powerful peert, an' wus soon up an' at 
her wu'k; but she wus doin' mo' fur that leetle un 
than fur enybody else. 

" But one day that leetle un took suddint sick, an' 
in er few minutes hit wus daid. Hit had somethin' 
lak croup, the doctor said he guessed hit wus. Betsy, 
she fell over lak she wus daid, an' when she cum to 
she wus sorter lak she wus plumb crazy. She moaned 
an' cried an' begged fur her baby tell hit wus pitiful 
ter see an' hear. She wandered eroun' an' eroun', 
hyer an' than 

"One day she wandered down toward the hotel, 
an' from the high bank over the road, seed er teeny 
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leetle baby ersleep in er buggy lak, down in the road. 
She jumped offen the bank an' fell an' cut her hands 
tell they bled lak er stuck hog. She didn't mind that, 
but jerked the white blanket erway an' took up the 
baby, an' give hit er hug an' er kiss, an' started up the 
mounting like mad. I reckin she blooded the clo'se 
in the buggy and let sum blood fall on the groun', as 
^he folks thought hit war a wil' varmint what got 
that baby. 

"Betsy never stopped at the house, but went on 
ter the still, what the devil hisse'f couldn't fin'. She 
knowed the way, an* she stayed thar all the time tell 
we lef. I never knowed whar Betsy went, ur what 
she dun that day, but went on up ter the still in a 
cave, way up on the mounting. When I got thar, 
Betsy she wus er nussin' that baby, an' singin', an' 
looked real happy. Hit wus the fust time I seed her 
look right sence the tother baby was tuk. 

" We f oun' that leetle watch uv a thing ** 

" Locket ? " suggested McFarlane. 

" — locket, eroun' the baby's neck, to a purty gol* 
chain, an' tuk hit off; an' the ring, too. But 1 dun 
los' the chain. On the locket wus er name : * Nancy ' ; 
an' we jes called her Nancy. O, my po' Nancy ! Pap's 
got ter give youens up atter alll Fellers, I wush 
youens'd jis' kill me right now!" He bowed his 
head and sobbed; the picture of despair. Growing 
calmer, he went on: 

" Well, we kep' Nance, Betsy an' me, in the cave 
whar my still war, while they wus er huntin' fur her. 
I know now sumthin' uv what I wus causin' them 
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folks, but hit would er kilt Betsy e£ she'd er los' 
that un, too. 

" I sol* my still, an' groun*, my ox, an' what leetle 
stuff I had; an' left one night. We laid up in the 
daytime an' walked at nights, ontel we got whar 
nobody didn't know us, an' then I tol' folks my name 
wus Tom Mclntyre. When we got ter the railroad, 
we took the cyars an' cum ter ol' Kentucky whar 
Betsy died, er-huggin' that leetle gal to her heart. 
Nancy, I reckin, wus erbout three year ol' an' I had 
ter hev somebody ter take keer uv the child, an' in 
er short time I married Sooky, that's my wife. We've 
bin up thar on the mounting ever since. Somehow, 
Sooky didn't take ter that gal. But she growed jis 
the same, purtier an' purtier all the time. Fellers, I'd 
die fur that gal right now! She's the only gal I 
had." Again Mclntyre's frame shook with emo- 
tion. 

McFarlane and Tompkins were moved with s)rm- 
pathy for the old man, as they saw that he had come 
to the end of his awful story. 

" Mr. Burkes," said McFarlane, " you have told us 
a tale that, in some things, is exceedingly pitiful, but 
in others it is cruel in the extreme. A mind unbal- 
anced, two hearts broken, and a child taken from 
plenty and comfort and education to a life in your poor 
cabin, to grow up in ignorance ^" 

"Yes, sir, I sees hit all now, but I wus mo' in- 
terested in savin' Betsy, that wus crazy fur a chile, 
that I didn't think what it wus er costin' them air 
yuther folks." 
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" Now, Mr. Burkes," said McFarlane, " we pro- 
pose to do the right thing by you. Nancy is not 
yours, nor is that place where you have lived so long. 
It belongs to me, and here is the deed; or rather, 
Squire Bogus' mortgage. The story is rather a long 
one, but you will be interested in seeing how Provi- 
dence has favoured us from the very first." 

McFarlane began with his first meeting with Nancy 
at the Pool, at which the old man looked surprised. 
He went through every part of the transactions, up to 
the present, showing Mclntyre that he had an intimate 
and accurate knowledge of the entire situation. He 
called attention to the fact that the locket was volun- 
tarily surrendered to Nancy, and that the mention of 
Blowing Rock and his fifteen years' sojourn in Ken- 
tucky gave the clue he was looking for, and how at 
last he was able to face Tom Mclntyre of Kentucky, 
with Jeflf Burkes of North Carolina, and receive this 
confession. 

" We believe you have told us a straight story, and 
it is a most interesting one. Now we propose to do 
this: Your place was mortgaged at fifty dollars; 
Nancy, out of her desire to do right by Mam, got 
the money from me and lifted the mortgage; we will 
pay you one hundred dollars more for the place. You 
and your wife can go wherever you please; you will 
not be molested. 

" One thing more, Mr. Burkes. It was the influence 
of that meeting which made you surrender the locket. 
You resisted the Spirit then, and until now. You 
have made a manly confession to us. Go and make 
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one to God, and be the Christian you know you ought 
to be." 

" I will, fellers, I will," cried the old man. 

" You may get away as soon as you please. Here 
is the money," said McFarlane, handing Mclntyre ten 
new ten-dollar bills. "But do not leave until you 
have settled the matter of your eternal salvation." 

When Burkes left the room, McFarlane grasped 
Tompkins' hand and said : 

" Shake, old fellow ! That was one of the most 
remarkable stories I ever heard. The unsatisfied de- 
sire for motherhood is something quite out of the way, 
nowadays, but most commendable. That story was 
very pathetic." 

" Say, Graham McFarlane," said Tompkins, " that 
was the biggest bluff I ever saw played. It was hit 
or miss, and you hit. Gray, I think you have spoiled 
a good detective to make a poor artist. Why not get 
a job with Pinkerton ? " 

" We must get busy on our advertisement " — ignor- 
ing Tompkins' humour — ^"and send it to several 
leading papers in this country and in Europe." Gra- 
ham turned to his table and wrote for a few minutes, 
then read to Tompkins what he had written. 

" LONG LOST BABY FOUND. THE BABE 
SUPPOSED TO HAVE BEEN EATEN BY 
SOME WILD BEAST NEAR BLOWING ROCK, 
N. C, FIFTEEN YEARS AGO, WAS STOLEN 
BY A MOUNTAIN WOMAN AND IS STILL 
ALIVE AND WELL CARED FOR. PARENTS 
OR FRIENDS CALL ON OR ADDRESS GRA- 
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HAM McFARLANE, LEXINGTON, KEN- 
TUCKY, U. S. A." 

This was sent to papers east, west, north, and south 
in this country, and to London, Paris, and other large 
cities in Europe, with the hope that it would succeed 
in finding the parents of Nancy. 



I 



XIX 



EMANCIPATION 

BURKES slipped away from the schoolhouse 
unobserved, completely cowed. He acknowl- 
edged to himself, however, that a keen sense 
of relief followed his confession. The heart burden 
that was worrying the life out of him was gone. 
He hurried up the narrow path, feeling sure he would 
meet no one, especially as he went an old way, rarely 
traversed, but leading at length back into the path 
from which it had parted some distance up the moun- 
tain side. He came to a huge rock, over which the 
pedestrian must go who journeys that way. This 
rock extended at least forty feet toward the valley. 
. There was an opening underneath, which formed a 
cave so large that one might easily conceal himself 
within its walls. Into this cave Jeff Burkes went. 
He snatched his old wool hat from his head, and threw 
himself upon his knees. The sallow face, pinched and 
haggard, was upturned, but not a word escaped from 
the thin lips, now tightly compressed but quivering. 
As he looked upward, his eyes grew moist, and tears 
overflowed upon the wrinkled face. If ever the Lord 
answers simply the pleading of a face, this one was 
an eloquent petition for relief, and called forth im- 
mediate answer. He had resisted the call of the 
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Word, of the Spirit, of friends; but there had been 
a great obstacle in the way, and it was now removed. 
The thin hair, streaked with white, fell in scattered 
strands upon his forehead. His hands, browned with 
suns of seventy summers, were uplifted. The thin 
lips parted, and the old sinner of threescore and ten 
voiced his first prayer. 

" Lawd, Fve dun give up. Hit's dun settled. I give 
the locket up an' the baby-ring; an', Lawd, I've dun 

give '' The words stuck in his throat. He 

couldn't say them. The thought of that life going 
out of his ken; the life that had saved reason and life 
for one who yearned so for motherhood, was too 
much, and he fell, with his face in his hands, upon 
the ground, shaking with the great storm that was 
surging through his soul. It was the strife of prin- 
ciple for the mastery over what he now knew was 
wrong, and it was a bitter struggle. At last, Jeff 
Burkes raised himself up, with his face again up- 
lifted. High resolve was written upon it. The man, 
no, the Holy Spirit, had conquered. The erstwhile 
hard features had softened into a smile, and he said, 
in a steady voice: 

"An', Lawd, I've dun give Nancy up, too. She 
hain't mine no longer. I'm a po' oF sinner. Lawd, 
have mussy upon me, have mussy, Lawd, have 
mussy!" 

The man who presently came out of the cave little 
resembled him who a few moments before had entered 
it. The one who entered was haggard, pale, heart- 
broken, out of joint with all that is good. The one 
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,who emerged from the cave was in touch with God. 
He was a new man; old things had passed away: " Be- 
hold, all things had become new." But his face was 
toward the valley. 

When Burkes reached the schoolhouse he met Hor- 
ton on the porch. 

"Perfesser," he said, "I want ter see Nancy er 
minit.'* 

"All right, Mr. Mclntyre; I will call her." 

As he disappeared, McFarlane came to the porch. 
Seeing Burkes, he approached him, and was about to 
speak, when Burkes anticipated him. 

"Mr. McFarlane," he said, "I've dun settled hit. 
I wrastled this out with the Lawd, up yander in the 
little cave, an' I cum ter tell youens erbout hit. I 
want ter see Nance, too, ef I kin git to." 

"Certainly, Mr. Burkes; I am glad you have set- 
tled this question. Thank God for that, Mr. Burkes 1 " 
grasping the thin hand of the " new " man. 

One look into the face of this "new man" told 
the story. It satisfied McFarlane even more than 
what the man had said. 

"I'll send Nancy to you as soon as she can be 
found." Finding her in the hall, he told her that 
Pap wanted to see her, adding, " Go with him to the 
parlour. He is all right, and has something worth 
while tQ tell you." Nancy entered the room, followed 
by Burkes. Graham paced the hall, to prevent any 
interruption to this interesting and important con- 
ference. 

" Set down thar, Nance," said Burkes, " in that 
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thar cheer. I'll set down hyer." A pause followed 
as if the old man were trying to summon courage for 
another battle. Yet it was hardly that. The battle 
had been fought and won at the cave. It was more a 
struggle to conquer his emotions. They had not 
stirred f of so long that when once in action they were 
difficult to control. 

" Nance/' at last he said, " I'm er beleever." 

"Thank Grod for that!" said the overjoyed girl, 
and she ran to the old man and kissed him and wept 
upon his neck. When had this stern old man of the 
mountains been kissed before? When had he ever 
had such demonstrations of interest? 

" O, Pap," she cried, from force of habit, " won't 
you and Mam be happy there on the moimtain-top 
with God?" 

" Nance," he said slowly and solemnly, " I hain't 
youens' pap. My name is Jeff Burkes." 

She was startled; not at the first statement, for 
this was what she had felt for months, but at the 
second, the name he mentioned. " Youens' name air 
Nancy, but what else I don't know." 

" Then tell me, where did I come from ? Who is 
my father? Tell me, Tom — ^I mean, Jeff Burkes, tell 
me who is my father ? " 

" Lissen, Nance, an' I'll tell youens all I knows, but 
I cain't tell who youens' Pap is, kase I don't know. 
I sho wish I could." 

Burkes' story was substantially the same as the one 
he told McFarlane and Tompkins. Nancy wept at 
the pathos of Betsy's yearning for a child, but shud- 
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dered on hearing how she, with bleeding hands, tore 
away the white shawl and took the babe ; leaving great 
blood spots upon the pillow, sheets, and ground. She 
cried aloud at the sorrow of the unknown parents 
over the loss of their child, and at the loss of the 
nurse's reason. Burkes waited, with great sympathy 
stirring his own heart, until Nancy could listen to the 
conclusion of the story. The narrative as told the 
two men was not all that was required for Nancy. 

" I don't know who I took youens f rum, Nance," 
continued Burkes. " I reckin hit wus er plenty uv 
money an' eddication an' everything. We jis stole 
'em frum youens, an' they dun us no good. Nance, 
ef dyin* right hyer in this hyer room would bring all 
them things ter youens again, I'd be willin' ter die." 

Burkes told what McFarlane and Tompkins had 
done with his property, and declared his anxiety to 
help in discovering her parents. 

"Nance, I don't know who youens berlongs ter; 
but, so fur's I'm concerned, youens is free. I give 
up all my claim " 

" Pap," said Nancy, " I don't blame you an' Mam 
at all, but I'm sorry for youens." She forgot herself, 
and fell into the mountain vernacular. 

When Mclntyre left the room, McFarlane was not 
very far away and started at once to Nancy, who was 
sitting in a chair; her face covered with both her 
hands. As he stood just outside the door, he heard 
her talking to herself. 

" And is it really true that I do not belong to the 
mountains? I am free, then, to go where I please. 
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Pap set me free, but O, who is my father? Who is 
my mother? I am no nearer finding them than at 
first. O, I wonder — Graham, cain't you help me? 
O, he is next to God to me ! " 

After a moment's silence Nancy crossed her heart 
and said, "Until death us do part." A gentle tap 
sounded at the door, and Nancy answered it, to find 
Graham there. He stepped inside the room, and she 
threw herself into his arms crying like a child. He 
pressed her to his heart. 

" O, Graham, that awful story ! It makes me shud- 
der to think of it Yet after all it may lead up to 
other clues to help us find my parents. Graham, Pap 
is a man after all, isn't he ? " 

" Yes, he has made good. It was forced upon him 
in a way, but he made his confession like a man. I 
feared to wait until he might be taken sick. This 
confession means so much more than one made on a 
deathbed. His health will probably be better, now 
that his mind is free. 

" I am glad he came back to tell you, himself. And, 
while I promised him I would not expose him, I would 
like to tell the school about you. I want you to see 
him and ask his permission to do so. So far as 
Burkes is concerned you are free, Nancy, to go where 
and when you please." 

" Yes, that was what he told me." 

" Nancy, after we have crossed our hearts so often 
and said at last : * Until death us do part,' I want you 
to accept a token of this solemn covenant which binds 
us both alike." 
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He drew from his pocket a beautiful diamond ring 
in its velvet case. Save the little stones on the baby 
ring and on the locket, this was the first diamond she 
had ever seen. 

" O, Graham, let me look at that beautiful ring ! " 
And she looked at the stone and turned it about in 
the light. There was a humorous twinkle in her eyes 
as she looked at her friend. 

" Graham, you are the purtiest man and this is 
the purtiest ring I ever saw." 

"Thank you, Nancy. Will you let me wish this 
on your finger with our covenant ? " Her reply was 
the lifting of her left hand on whose third finger he 
placed the ring. 

" Until death us do part ! " he awaited her declara- 
tion. In a moment she lifted her tear-filled eyes to 
his. 

" Until death us do part," in sweet but solemn echo. 



XX 



GOOD-BYE TO THE MOUNTAINS 

NANCY paid her last visit to the little cabin on 
the mountain. It had changed much since 
Mam had "professed," but with Pap also a 
"professor" it would become not a place simply to 
be endured, but one in which there would be some- 
thing of pleasure; not the sort that grows out of 
worldly comfort, for that would not be possible, but 
from a great peace of mind the two had found. 

" Why, thar's Nance ! " exclaimed Mam, as the girl 
appeared at the door. " Cum right in, chile. Take a 
cheer an* set down. Fm powerful glad ter see youens. 
Pap's dun tol' me all erbout hit, an', sho enough 
youens wus right. I hain't sorry, nuther; only I hopes 
youens kin fin' youens' Pap an' Mam." 

" Yes," said Nancy, " I am glad too, but it makes 
me feel sad, to think of leaving the mountains. It 
is so different, since the meeting." 

" Hit sho is different hyer," said Mam. " Youens' 
Pap — I calls him that kase I've dun hit so long. 
Youens' Pap tried ter pray, las' night. He couldn't 
say much, but what he did say cum right f rum his ol' 
heart an' went right up through the roof ter the 
skies. I tells youens, I jis' shouted; I couldn't he'p 
hit." 
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Nancy noted the changed features of Mam, and 
heard the new tone of voice and the strange topic of 
conversation. She could hardly realize she was talk- 
ing to old Sooky Mclntyre who had hissed so much 
venom at her, in the years gone by. But Nancy could 
not see for the tears that dimmed her pretty 
eyes. 

"Mam, it is all wonderful! Now, I want to tell 
you something. Let's walk out to the bluff." 

The two walked together when the path would ad- 
mit, showing that they had come to an^^greement — ^a 
state of affairs so different from the days of abuse 
Nancy was so familiar with! At the Spring, Nancy 
paused for a cool drink from the new gourd she found 
hanging there (to say nothing of stealing a glimpse 
at the pretty face she had seen many a time in its 
limpid depths). At the bluff, for the ten-thousandth 
time she drank in the beauties of the scene that lay 
before her. 

" It was down there," she said, pointing to the cove, 
"that I first met Mr. McFarlane, the man who has 
done so much for me in trying to find who my par- 
ents are." 

Mam looked frightened at the thought of Nancy's 
ever being down in the cove or of her meeting with 
a stranger down there. 

" Chile,** she exclaimed, " how did youens ever git 
down thar ? An' how did he git thar ? " 

Nancy explained the two approaches to the cove, 
described the several meetings, the pictures, the 
lunches, and the plannings in her behalf; only omitting 
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one or two little scenes in which she felt that Mam 
would have but little interest. 

" I am going to ask Mr. McFarlane/' she continued, 
"to give you and Pap one of the pictures he made 
of me down there. If you should ever meet my par- 
ents the picture might be of service to them and to 
you." 

"Youens wus allers doin' sumthin' I thought 
youens oughtn't ter do, an* ef Fd er knowed what 
wus er goin' on, hit would er spilt everything. Hit 
turned out all right atter all; didn't hit, Nance? " con- 
fidently. 

"Yes, as well as we could hope so far, but O, I 
want to find my own father and mother! Here are 
their pictures, Mam, as all think who have seen 
them and me." Nancy showed Mam the locket 
opened. 

"Well, I do declare! Ef youens hain't the very 
spitten imige uv youens' Mam. An' youens looks lak 
youens* Pap, too ; ef this is him an' that is her. Don't 
they look fine, Nance ? " 

"Yes, but I want to see them; you don't know 
how bad. Mr. McFarlane has sent advertisements 
to a great many papers and I hope they will find my 
father and mother soon. 

" Mam, I must go to see Granny while I am up," 
Nancy continued. " It will be my last trip home, for 
a while, at least. You and Pap will be down Sunday. 
Pap will join the church, I hope. There he comes 



now." 



By this time the two had gotten back to the cabin. 



ti 
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near to which Pap had driven his ox, with a load of 
wood. 

Hello, Pap ! How are you, Pap ! ** cried the girl. 
Hello! I'm peert as a three-year-ol'. Who tol' 
youens ter cum hyer eny mo'?" he called with a 
guflfaw. 

" I just told myself. That's the way I've done all 
my life, ain't it?" 

"Yes, an' the wust spilt chile in the worl*. Gee, 
Buck ! Whoa thar, I tell ye ! " Nancy noted with de- 
light that Pap commanded his ox without a word of 
profanity, something entirely new to him. 

" Pap, hurry on into the house. I have something 
I want to ask you." 

The old mountaineer came, took a chair, as di- 
rected, and waited for Nancy's question; wondering 
what it might be. 

"Pap, Mr. McFarlane wants to tell the school 
about me, but will not unless you say so. He has 
promised not to tell, but if you are going away, it 
can make no difference." 

Burkes dropped his head and was lost in thought. 
Nancy went to the little shed-room to help Mam pre- 
pare dinner. It required but little time, as it was al- 
ready well on the way. When Nancy went to call 
Pap to dinner, he quickly responded. 

" Well," he said, " I reckons he kin tell hit ef he 
wants ter. Hit cain't do nobody no harm now." 

When the three were seated at the table. Burkes 
turned to Nancy. 

" Make er beginnin'," said he, recalling some homes 
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he had been in when a boy. She knew he wanted the 
blessing and responded reverently and promptly, 
thanks to her training at the school, which was 
manifesting itself in many practical ways on the lives 
of all the pupils. 

Nancy told the old people about Horton's reception, 
and Prudence Perkins's break; which amused them 
greatly. The expenditures on the feast were an 
amazing outlay to these simple-minded people. 

"Them fellers must hev lots uv money ter spen' 
hit that way. Why, them cakes cos' not less'n fifteen 
cents erpiece," said Mam. 

" Fifteen cents ! " said Nancy. " You'd better say 
two dollars or more apiece. They are not rich men, 
but they get good pay for their pictures, and the main 
thing is this : they like Professor Horton so well that 
they wanted to show it in some way. We had just lots 
of fun fixing up everything and it was very pretty. 
We like Mrs. Horton, too, and think she is very sweet 
and good and pretty." 

" She hain't es purty es my gal," said Burkes. " Is 
she, Mam?" 

" Not by er heap," said Mam. Burkes, always loyal 
to Nancy, forgot for the moment that Nancy was no 
longer under his control, and, when the thought re- 
curred, he sighed from the depths of his soul. 

Nancy left an invitation for Pap and Mam to be 
at church Sunday, and went down by Granny's, to 
say good-bye to her, as she thought. But she little 
knew what even a moment would bring to pass. 
Granny was busy with a quilt stretched on a frame, 
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which was suspended from the log rafters by long 
cords. Seeing Nancy, Granny removed her snuff- 
stick from her tobacco-stained mouth from which she 
emptied a generous lot of ambier upon the dirty 
hearth. 

" Ef thar hain't Nance ! Cum in, gal ! Git youens 
er cheer, an' set right down. Res' youens' bunnet 
thar on the bed. Git outen hyer! you ol' flop-yeared 
houn' ! I could kill every dog in the worl', specially 
ef they wus long-yeared houn's." She gave the dog 
a kick that sent him howling under the bed. " Hev 
youens f oun' youenses' pap yit, Nance ? " 

"Not yet, Granny. We are on the lookout for 
them and hope to find them one of these days. I am 
going away next week, Granny. At least I hope I 
will get off then, to go to school at Lexington." 

"Goin' ter Lexin'ton ter school!" echoed Granny 
in astonishment. "Youens mus' be gittin' powerful 
rich all at wunst." 

" No, I haven't a dollar in the world ; but I have 
some good friends who are helping me, and also try- 
ing to find my parents." 

" Yes, an* youens'U go down thar an' git all stuck 
up an* not keer fur us po' folks eny mo*," suggested 
Granny. 

"Far from it. Granny. I will never forget the 
mountain people. They are my people. And if I find 
my parents, and they have money, I will get them to 
come right here, if I can, to spend their money on 
schools and churches." 

" Say, Nance, that air meetin* down at the school- 
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house wus er plumb good un, wusn't hit ? I heerd uv 
hit. I wusn't thar much." 

" Yes, Granny, it was a fine meeting. I am sorry 
you missed any of it. I am sorry, too. Granny, that 
you are not a Christian. Won't you be one, Granny? " 
Nancy was very much in earnest, and Granny felt it. 

" Miss Horton an' that air tother teacher wus hyer 
ter see me an' they talked erbout the meetin' an' 
talked an' prayed ontel I got ter feelin' powerful bad. 
I'm a ol*, ol' sinner, Nance, an' don't reckon they's 
eny hope fur sich es me." 

" Yes; yes, there is, Granny. He is able to save to 
the uttermost," insisted the girl, whose face now 
glowed with a holy light. "He is a gift, and you 
must accept the gift. I remember a verse of the 
Bible, which the preacher used so often : * As many as 
received Him (that is, Jesus) to them gave He power 
to become the sons of God, even to them that believe 
on His name.' Granny, if you recieive Him you be- 
come a child of God. Will you do this ? " 

I'll do hit, Nance." After a moment's silence, 

O, Nance, I feels so quare. What does youens thinks 
air the matter with me ? " 

"Is it a quiet, restful feeling, a feeling of peace, 
like you never had before ? " 

" Hit's er powerful good feelin', Nance. Does 
youens reckin, Nance, He has— dun hit ? " she asked 
hesitatingly. 

" Yes, if you received Him." 

"Then hit's done. O, Nance, I sho is saved!" 
And the two women rejoiced together. 



it 
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"Next Sunday is preaching day. Can't you go, 
Granny, and join the church ? " asked Nancy. 

" Yes, if I'm erlive. I feels so happy hit 'pears lak 
I jis' cain't live," and the old lady leaped to her feet 
with a loud "whoop" that made Nancy laugh and 
weep alternately. The girl's heart was in a tumult 
of joy, that she had been enabled to lead Granny 
Stewart, the hardest old sinner in the moimtain, to 
her Saviour. 

"I must go. Granny. I came to say 'good-bye,' 
but as you will be down to join the church, I will see 
you again. O, the joy of seeing you saved and join- 
ing the church ! I am so happy ! " She gave Granny 
a hug, and took her departure. 

Granny came down on Sunday and met with the 
Session. So did Jeff Burkes. It was thought best not 
to announce his change of name until later, hence it 
was Tom Mclntyre who united with the church. 
There was general rejoicing over these tokens of 
God's power to save. 

Tuesday was the day set for the departure of Nancy 
and her friends; and when the time came, the hour 
usually given to chapel exercises was devoted to a 
farewell service. After song, Scripture, and prayer, 
McFarlane told the school the most interesting story 
they had ever heard, and it was received with breath- 
less interest. It was the story of the mother-hunger 
of a woman in the mountains of North Carolina and 
of her sad experiences with the babes. The stolen 
babe, and the failure of the parents to find it; the loss 
of the nurse's reason, and the successful flight of the 
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kidnappers to a far distant portion of the world, 
aroused mingled feelings, while the girls all wept. 

" Some friends became interested in the matter,'* 
said McFarlane in conclusion, "and found the babe 
over here in these mountains. She is now a beautiful 
girl of fifteen; you know and love her well." At a 
sign from McFarlane, Nancy stepped to his side. 
"Here," he said, "is that babe — ^the only Nancy." 
The applause that greeted this revelation was almost 
deafening, while Nancy blushed and smiled. When 
quiet was restored, McFarlane said : 

"Jeff Burkes was not altogether responsible for 
this act of his wife. In his love for her, he permitted 
her to do this as the only means of saving reason and 
possibly life itself. Jeff Burkes was converted in the 
little cave up on the mountain side, where he wrestled 
with God and himself, alone. He joined the church 
yesterday as Tom Mclntyre." Again the applause 
was prolonged and cordial. When it subsided, one 
of the young men raised his hand. Horton recognized 
him. 

"Professor, I ain't much on speakin'," he said, 
hesitatingly, " but I want to say a few words. Every- 
body in this school is glad fur Nancy, es glad es kin 
be, but we are all sorry fur ourselves. We're losing 
something we'd like to keep always, ef we could. We 
hev all concluded that there is only one Nancy in all 
the world, and we are going to lose her. Fellers, 
three cheers fur the only Nancy." 

The cheers were hearty, while Nancy could only 
look and smile her thanks. Her heart was overflow- 
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ing with joy. While the cheering was going on Mc- 
Farlane gave Nancy a signal and they tried to slip 
away, but they were intercepted by some of the larger 
pupils, who forced upon the two the heartiest hand- 
shaking they had ever experienced. Nancy whis- 
pered a word in McFarlane's ear and he called for 
quiet : 

" Friends, Nancy asks me to say that she will always 
be a friend to her people of the mountains and that if 
it proves a fact that money is hers to command, she 
will surely return and help with the school and church 
work of the mountains as long as she lives. Good- 
bye, and God bless you.*' 

They managed to get out, and into the wagon which 
stood awaiting them. Jeff Burkes and his wife were 
already in the conveyance. Tompkins sat with the 
driver. With the last " good-bye," the heavy wagon 
rolled down the rough mountain road and the only 
Nancy was gone; it was sincerely hoped by all her 
friends, unto her own. 



XXI 



ANOTHER WORLD 

THE wagon rattled noisily over the stones that 
filled the road. At the sharp turn in the road, 
the party waved a good-bye to the pupils of 
the school who were still standing, many of them 
with blurred vision, where they left them upon the 
porch. A hundred yards further, and a view that had 
provoked McFarlane's utmost skill, broke upon them. 

"Isn't that beautiful, Nancy?" he said. 
^ "Yes, but nothing equals what you have seen in 
the Cove,'* she replied. 

"Perhaps association has something to do with 
that," suggested Tompkins. 

"I am sure it has, with me; but Nancy is right. 
I have proofs of the beauties of that almost inaccessi- 
ble place." 

Nancy smiled at McFarlane's remarks, but re- 
mained silent while others chatted gaily. At length 
he turned to her. 

"This part of the road is new to you, is it not, 
Nancy?" he asked. 

" Yes, and nearly everything else I have come in 
contact with for the past few weeks." At this, she 
spread out her shapely hands, neatly encased in a pair 
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of grey kid gloves, that matched her travelling dress. 

" This kind of glove is new to me. This is the first 
pair I ever wore, but I made good use of my time, 
ever since I received them, in practising. I'd put them 
on and try to study, but couldn't, and would almost 
miss my lesson the next day. I kept at it, though, till 
I could put them on and off and endure them when 
on my hands. But I guess I missed half a dozen 
lessons practising." 

The company laughed at Nancy's " glove drill ^' as 
Tompkins called it, and admired the little hand that 
had endured so much for fashion's sake. 

" My shoes are new, too," she said, looking at the 
tiny feet whose covering was a pair of the best shoes 
of a fashionable last. **I put them on and started 
across the room, and fell flat the first step. These 
heels make me feel like I was going to fall forward 
at every move. If it had not been for the lessons 
Mrs. Horton gave me I never could have done a thing 
in them. I can't do much anyway. They make my 
back hurt. What do folks make such things for, any- 
way ? " turning to McFarlane. 

Nancy was getting her first taste of fashion, and 
in one of its most foolish phases. She was learning, 
but not every lesson was pleasing to her. Mrs. Mc- 
Farlane had sent Nancy's wardrobe from Mrs. Hor- 
ton's measurements. 

" Nancy," said Graham, " we are to blame for the 
shoes. When we reach the city, we can get some 
that will be more comfortable. But you can't walk in 
these." 
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"Why don't she w'ar her ol' ones?" suggested 
Mam. 

" That's the very thing; they are at the top of my 
trunk." The old shoes were secured and, the ex- 
change made, Nancy was more comfortable. 

" I want us to walk up the next hill, Nancy," said 
McFarlane. " I am glad you brought your old shoes." 

Soon the hill was reached and the two got out, 
letting the wagon pass while they followed behind. 

" See what I got this morning," said Nancy, point- 
ing to a beautiful brooch, encrusted with pearls. 

" Who gave you that ? " 

" Mrs. Horton. She was helping me with all these 
new-fangled things, and for the first time saw my 
ring. Immediately she pinned this to my throat, say- 
ing it was her wedding present to me." 

"Wedding present!" exclaimed McFarlane. 
" What did you say to that? " 

"* Wedding present!'" I said. "* You'd better 
wait until I am married.' " 

" I think as much," said McFarlane, laughing. 

" Then she took my hand, and put her finger on the 
stone and said : ' Well, what does this mean ? ' * It 
means nothing like a wedding,' I said. ' I can't marry 
until I have been asked, and so far no one has ever 
asked me.' But I broke into a laugh and told her 
confidentially, of course, of Buck Greer's proposal on 
the mountain. I imitated his manner and his voice, 
and I thought she would hurt herself laughing." 

" So no one has ever asked you to marry him, 
Nancy?" 
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" Nobody but Buck, or some of the mountain boys. 
With these notable exceptions I can truthfully say no 
one has ever asked me to marry him." 

"Will it ever be necessary for a formal request, 
Nancy?" 

" It altogether depends on who it is that makes it." 

"If it were I?" 

"What did we say at the Pool, when we crossed 
our hearts the last time ? " 

"The first thing, we crossed our hearts and said 
we belonged to each other. In the next place, we 
crossed our hearts and said, * Until death us do part.' " 

" Graham McFarlane, can anything be more solemn 
or binding than that? " said Nancy, as she looked him 
in the eye. 

"Nothing, Nancy; absolutely nothing. I have 
never asked you in so many words to marry me, and 
yet I feel that only death can separate us." 

" The only way you should feel, Graham," exhibit- 
ing the stone that shone on her finger. 

" Suppose, Nancy, when I find your parents — and 
I hope it will not be long until I succeed — ^they do not 
favour our covenant ? " 

" Until death us do part, Graham McFarlane.*' 

Here was a living and exceedingly beautiful em- 
bodiment of the truth, such as he had never seen in 
all his experience with the world. He had not deified 
Nancy. He had discovered some of her weaknesses — 
ebullitions of temper; the caustic word; fearless de- 
nunciation of the objects of her wrath; but never any- 
thing but love of truth, when that was concerned. 
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What she would do when society threw its charms 
around her, he knew not, of course. If McFarlane's 
prophecy came true Nancy would have wealth, and 
all that it might mean, if she chose. She would 
soon be facing society's problems, and must solve 
them. Would she prove strong and wise enough to 
solve them in the light of her highest good as well as 
of the best service to her fellows? Admiring men 
with wealth and subtle flatteries would kneel at her 
feet. Would she still be sweet and simple and un- 
affected? McFarlane hoped so. 

"Yes, Nancy, that covenant is solemn as death, 
and only death can dissolve it. I do not fear that you 
will do otherwise than indicated in the covenant. We 
must hurry. They are waiting for us at the top of 
the hill." 

Delayed trains at the station enabled McFarlane 
to find a shoemaker who said at once that he could 
not fix the heel. 

"Mister," said the shoemaker, "I cain't fix that 
heel, but I've the very shoe fur youenses' gal." At 
this Nancy blushed, but McFarlane smiled. "They 
wus ordered fur a feller an' he'll never cum fur 'em. 
They cos' f o' dollars wholesale, an' air broad, with a 
low heel. Youens kin have 'em fur that. Ef that 
feller ever cums, I kin git him another pair." 

The shoes were what Nancy wanted, and she wore 
them to the city. Nor would she ever follow the 
fashion in shoes; preferring comfort to style. Sensi- 
ble woman ! 

Jeff Burkes and Sooky, the latter carefully nursing 
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the picture Nancy had given her, left on the first east- 
bound train for some point in Virginia. Burkes had 
quite enough money to enable him to set up for the 
sort of mountain farming he had been used to in 
Carolina and Kentucky. 

Much to the amusement of even Nancy herself she 
was often startled by the unearthly whistles of pass- 
ing freights, and humorously suggested to McFar- 
lane to take her back to the mountains: "I never 
heard anything half so wild and unearthly in the 
mountains. What were they made for, anyway ? " she 
asked. Others would like to know the same thing. 
The few hours on the train were greatly enjoyed by 
the mountain girl. The porter who came in, shouting 
in Chinese the name of the stations, was particularly 
amusing. 

" De nex' station is Lexin'ton. All out fur Lex- 
ington," he cried. 

"Keep close to me, Nancy, and pay no attention 
whatever to any one else. We'll soon meet my 
mother." 

At the edge of the crowd was Mrs. McFarlane, 
who greeted her son affectionately and then turned to 
Nancy. "And this is Nancy," taking the girl in 
her arms and into her heart. Mrs. McFarlane was 
prepared for an easy capitulation. 

After Tompkins and his wife had concluded their 
greetings, Mrs. Tompkins followed Mrs. McFarlane's 
example in becoming acquainted with Nancy. The 
ladies were charmed with Nancy's unaffected manner 
as well as with her beauty. 
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The carriage stopped at a large brick structure, 
modern in style and tasteful in its appointments, and 
Nancy was led into the first real house she had ever 
entered. Of course she must be pardoned for the 
curiosity she exhibited. At her first glimpse, she 
could not withhold a cry of pleasure. The school- 
house was the biggest thing in the way of a house 
she had ever seen, until this journey was taken ; when 
she saw along the way the outside of many splendid 
homes. This was her first interior view. The rare 
old-fashioned furniture, simple but stately; the pic- 
tures and statuary; the handsome rugs lying in taste- 
ful profusion, and vases of cut flowers for Nancy 
alone; along with the clusters of electric lights — ^all 
were bewildering to the girl, but beautiful. 

" Come with me, Nancy, to your room," said Mrs. 
McFarlane, putting her motherly arms around the 
girl, who had already found a warm place in her 
heart. 

Nancy responded quickly, but laying her head upon 
her new friend's bosom she cried for joy. She spoke 
as soon as she could command her voice. 

" O, Mrs. McFarlane," said Nancy, her eyes glisten- 
ing with unshed tears, " this is what I have wanted, 

O, so long — something tender and gentle ^" She 

stopped with a shudder, at the memory of Mam's 
curses and abuse. Mrs. McFarlane wept with the 
giri. 

" My dear child," said she, " you shall have it with- 
out stint. We take you into our home and to our 
hearts without reserve. If love and tenderness will 
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make you happy, you will never be unhappy. Come 
to your room." At the door the lady paused a mo- 
ment. 

" Nancy, this is to be your room, whether your stay 
is long or short, and of course we do not want it to 
be the latter. It will not be short, dear girl, if we 
fail to find your parents. I will be a mother to you, 
and this will always be your home.'* 

" O, Mrs. McFarlane; it is so beautiful," she cried. 
"Isn't this heaven! I can't think heaven is any 
purtier ! '' 

" Dear child," again taking Nancy to her heart, " I 
hope you will enjoy much of heaven in this room. 
Graham wrote me that away up there on God's great 
mountains, you found His Son and took Him as your 
Saviour. I know you were happy. That was the be- 
ginning of heaven, and you can continue it here, in 
this room, though it be far from what God has pre- 
pared." 

Mrs. McFarlane thoughtfully explained several 
things of which she knew Nancy was ignorant and 
among other items showed her how to manipulate the 
electric lights. This fascinated the mountain girl, 
who seemed to forget herself for the time. 

*' Nancy, bathe your hands and face, and come 
down at once. We have prepared lunch for you and 
the others. It is later than we usually eat, but I 
knew that when Graham was coming home he would 
wait until he could get some 'home eating' as he 
calls it." 

" He has told me a great deal about how people live 
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in the city/' said Nancy, " but I couldn't realize any- 
thing. Some things are dawning on me/' and she 
swept her eyes around the beautiful room. 

Nancy partook heartily of the lunch, noticing with 
interest the silver, cut glass, and delicate china. She 
had heard of these, but they were like other unfamiliar 
objects, not appreciated until seen. 

The friends enjoyed each other for a happy hour, 
and said, "Good-night." At the door of Nancy's 
room, Mrs. McFarlane kissed the girl and suggested 
that she retire as soon as possible, so that she might 
rest from her wearisome journey. Nancy looked 
around again at the elegant furnishings and pinched 
herself. 

"Is this Nancy of the mountains, or am I in 
heaven?" 



" XXII 
A MUSICAL AWAKENING 

WILLIAM McFARLANE, father of Graham, 
had been a man of liberal education, with a 
passion for music. His hobby was the pipe 
organ. At great cost, he had had an echo organ 
built in this home in which his widow and son lived. 
The music chambers in garret and cellar were so 
constructed that the volumes of sound passed up or 
down through the openings for the stairways. The 
console was in the music room, on the first floor; 
where was a most tasteful arrangement of ornamental 
pipes, every one of which responded sweetly to the 
slightest touch of the performer. The elder McFar- 
lane had enjoyed his new home and this organ for 
a few years, and then passed away, leaving sufficient 
income to maintain the wife and son, and to keep the 
house just as its builder and owner had left it. This 
allowed but little else, so the son, who had a talent 
for art, turned to that phase of it that makes the lead- 
ing magazines so attractive. 

McFarlane had told Nancy a great many things 
about his home, including a history and description of 
the fine organ. But her ideas of music were coloured 
by the mountaineer's fiddle, banjo, or mouth organ. 
Hence this, as well as many other things told, had been 
lost upon her. 

216 
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When she closed the door to her room, she had no 
other thought than of retiring for the night. But 
curiosity got the better of her. While the day would 
have been fatiguing under ordinary circumstances, it 
had not proved so for the robust mountain girl who 
was being initiated into the mysteries of a new world. 
In her excitement, she did not feel wearied. Every 
turn revealed something new and pleasing. The room, 
exquisite in its furnishings, in nothing extravagant 
or vulgar, was fairyland, and, forgetting herself, 
Nancy went from one piece of bric-a-brac to another. 
There were several mountain sketches she had not 
seen before, and, of course^ she knew the artist. There 
was the cabin with Pap and Mam, one seated in the 
doorway and the other standing near. Tige crouched 
at his master's feet. There was the schoolhouse, 
another new sketch, with the three teachers standing 
on the porch. She dashed the tears away and turned 
to other things more novel. An exquisite bit of 
Rogers statuary, "The Favourite Scholar," amused 
her intensely. She had been in school long enough 
to appreciate the situation, and as she looked her 
musical laughter rippled out into the hall and through 
the open transom of McFarlane's room and he said 
to himself, " Nancy's new world is proving an amus- 
ing one." 

Time passed so quickly that when the city clock 
tolled the midnight hour the girl was startled. She 
had never been up that late before. 

"What will Mrs. McFarlane think of me?" she 
cried. "I didn't keep my promise; the first one I 
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ever made to her, too. What will she think of me? 
Ill never do so again." 

When Nancy lay down in a most comfortable bed, 
she found that she was both tired and sleepy, and 
was soon in a profound slumber. There is no sleep 
like that of a good conscience. This Nancy pos- 
sessed, and she was dead to all the beauties that had 
charmed her into a little bit of dissipation. At length 
she emerged from oblivion into what seemed to be 
heaven. The sweetest music she had ever heard, far 
more beautiful than she had ever before dreamed of, 
came floating down from above and filled her soul 
with rapture. 

" I thought, last night," she said, " that I had come 
to heaven. Now I know I have. Listen to that 
music! It comes from above, this is heaven, this is 
heaven ! " 

Just then it ceased somewhat abruptly, and in a 
moment Nancy felt the building trembling. From 
far below came the mutterings of a storm, it seemed 
to her, and she opened her eyes for the first time and 
leaped from the bed; and perhaps would have fled 
from the room, but for the relief afforded her in the 
fact that along with this rumbling there were again 
strains of music. Then the whole house was flooded 
with it. The heavy tones from far below, the lighter 
strains from above, and from the music room came 
harmonies that blended all in one. It overpowered 
the girl and she fell upon the floor, weeping for joy 
that heaven had come at last. 

"What is the matter, child?" And, looking 
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up, Nancy saw Mrs. McFarlane kneeling by 
her. 

Nancy, what is the matter with you ? " 
O, I'm in heaven. I am so happy I do not know 
what to do O, Mrs. McFarlane, what has hap- 
pened?" suddenly recovering herself. 

"That was only Graham's way of waking you, 
dear. I sent the housemaid to see if you were awake, 
and she came back and said : ' Dat angel gal up thar 
sho kin sleep, ef she is an angel.' It was past break- 
fast time, but I thought perhaps your journey yes- 
terday was too fatiguing for you." 

"No, Mrs. McFarlane, I disobeyed you and am 
very sorry. I promise not to do so again." 

" What do you mean, Nancy ? " 

" Why, I found everything so sweet and pretty in 
the room, and of course it is all new to me; so that 
I forgot myself in looking at them. The first thing 
I knew, it was twelve o'clock. I hurried into bed and 
overslept myself. Forgive me, please." 

" Certainly, Nancy. I am sure I would do the same 
thing, and perhaps worse, under the same circimi- 
stances." 

"Mrs. McFarlane, I heard Graham talk about 
music. I could not realize what he meant, and when 
that music began it aroused me just enough to hear 
it and to make me dream I was in heaven." 

" When it had grown late," said Mrs. McFarlane, 
" much later than our usual hour for breakfast, Gra- 
ham said he would arouse you, and he went to the 
organ and played one of his sweetest pieces. That 
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was your dream. He will show you the organ some 
time and tell you all about it. It was his father's 
pride, but he is upon the hills of God with the heavenly 
musicians/' said Mrs. McFarlane, as a tear glistened 
upon her lashes. " When you are ready, we will go 
down to breakfast." 

The morning greetings were cordial, and at the 
table Nancy was asked to tell her dream. 

" I came to myself under the spell of sweeter 
music than I thought could be made outside of 
heaven. It seemed that I was in heaven and I will 
never forget how my soul fairly leaped for joy at the 
thought. Then it got still as death, only to break out 
into what seemed to me to be a thunderstorm. It 
rumbled and growled from away down below, and I 
jumped out of bed and was making for the door, 
when there came some more sweet music, mixed with 
that deep rumbling. I stopped to listen. Suddenly 

the whole house was filled with music " Nancy 

had to pause, to steady her voice. " It came from 
above and below. It seemed to me from everywhere, 
and I just fell in a heap on the floor. The first thing 
I knew, Mrs. McFarlane was kneeling by me, asking 
what the matter was. I didn't know until she told 
me. 

"What a pity to be aroused from such lovely 
dreams, Nancy," said Mrs. Tompkins, "and then 
awake to the fact you are still on the earth." 

" I'll never forget it, but if that is what I got for 
sleeping late I am afraid I will be wanting to do so 
every morning. But I promise not to do it again. 
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There were so many pretty things in the room I just 
forgot myself. You know I am in a new world now; 
old to you, but entirely new to me." 

"Yes, I know," said McFarlane, "and I suppose 
we can never realize just how you feel. But you wifl 
not be very long in becoming perfectly at home, here 
and everywhere." 

"I hope not, and I want help from every one of 
you. Please tell me when I don't do right, and show 
me how to use things. I am a child in everything 
but age and size. But I am so thankful I have fallen 
in with such good friends. God has been so good 
to me." 

Nancy was perfectly ingenuous, and if she found 
something she did not understand, at the table or 
elsewhere, she would never conceal her ignorance. 

" What is this, Mrs. McFarlane ? " she would ask, 
"and what must I do with it?" and she provoked 
many a laugh by her funny mistakes, but she laughed 
too, though at her own expense. 

" After breakfast, Graham," said the mother, " or- 
der the carriage and take Nancy out to see the city. 
It is not too cool for an hour's drive. And when you 
return, Son, I promised her you would explain the 
organ. If Mrs. Tompkins plays, I am sure she will 
gladly do so, while Nancy is looking at the pipes in 
attic and basement. I know you will enjoy the ride, 
Nancy. We have a beautiful city, especially in the 
spring and summer." 

The weeks passed by and Nancy soon fell into the 
ways of city living and became acquainted with things 
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and their uses; and learned also to relieve Mrs. Mc- 
Farlane of some of her duties as housekeeper. 

The Tompkinses had to return to New York, a few 
days after Nancy's arrival, as they had been compelled 
to leave their children with a sister there, and this 
sister was going soon to Europe. 

Nancy became devoted to Mrs. McFarlane, and be- 
gan to feel that if she failed to find her own parents, 
Mrs. McFarlane would be always good and sweet to 
her, and this would compensate for her loss. But 
McFarlane looked now almost every day for some re- 
sponse to his advertisement, either in person or by 
mail. 

While waiting and hoping, it was agreed that Nancy 
would enter the city school after the Christmas holi- 
days, unless the parents were f oimd earlier, and made 
a change in these plans. 

Christmas was but four weeks away and the Mc- 
Farlanes were anticipating a joyous one, possibly the 
joy of discovering the girl's parents. It would be 
Nancy's first real Christmas. 



XXIII 
THE ADVERTISEMENT 

GORDON WAYLAND, whose hair was almost 
as white as snow, looked every day of sixty, 
but was only forty. Deep lines of sorrow fur- 
rowed his face, which was still handsome. Mrs. Way- 
land was five years younger. Her head, once crowned 
with a wavy mass of hair the colour of pure gold, was 
now plentifully sprinkled with silver. Her face, too, 
was marked by a sorrow which must have gone with 
her through the years. Yet these two countenances 
were stamped with the calm of a holy resignation. 

Wayland was rich in this world's goods, and rich, 
also, in good works : a friend to prisoner and pauper, 
to whose relief he gave liberally of time and money, 
but always with wisdom. But, with all his prudence, 
he was sometimes imposed upon. The wife was a 
partner in every labour of love, his constant com- 
panion, whether in the squalor of criminally wretched 
tenement houses or in the foul odours of prisons. 

For ten years they retained a comfortable suite of 
rooms in a splendid apartment house in Melbourne, 
but often these rooms would be left in the care of 
their faithful housekeeper while they went to other 
places on missions of mercy. 

Returning late in the afternoon from one of these 
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trips, they found an accumulation of mail, to which 
they gave their attention after tea. Letters from 
friends were read aloud, business letters considered, 
and answers planned. When the letters were finished, 
Mrs. Wayland took up the New York World and 
scanned the headlines. Turning the pages, her eyes 
rested upon a column of " Personals.*' One line in 
bold capitals caught her attention. She read eagerly : 

" A LONG LOST BABY FOUND 

"The baby supposed to have been eaten by some 
wild beast near Blowing Rock, N. C, fifteen years ago, 
was stolen by a mountain woman and is still alive and 
well cared for. Parents or friends will call on or 
address Graham McFarlane, Lexington, Ky., 
U. S. A.'* 

As she read the advertisement, Mrs. Wayland 
arose, her breath coming in gasps. At the conclusion, 
she cried, in a hoarse whisper: "O, my precious 

ba *' She fell back into her chair. Wayland had 

been engrossed in his paper, his face hidden behind 
its pages. Hearing his wife's cry, he leaped to her 
side. 

" Wife ! Wife ! What is the matter; are you ill ? " 
he exclaimed. But she did not reply. Seeing she 
had fainted, he resorted to methods of restoration. 
When she opened her eyes she looked dazed. 

" Husband," she gasped, " our baby is still alive ! " 

"What is that, Wife? What do you mean?" he 
asked, excitedly, his frame in a quiver. 

" Advertisement — in the — paper — ' Personals.' " 
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He found the paper at her feet, and as he read his 
knees smote together. He sank into a chair, almost 
as helpless as the wife had been. But he was not so 
far gone as to forget to call on his soul and all within 
him to bless the Grod who had so strangely kept the 
child he thought destroyed by wild beasts of the 
motmtains. 

" Husband," remarked the wife, " can this be true? 
Is this our darling Nancy- '^- " 



" My dear," he interrupted, " it is not possible that 
two families had the same awful trial at the same 
time and place. And surely, no one would trifle so 
cruelly with our feelings as to publish a spurious ad- 
vertisement. No; I believe it refers to our precious 
child." 

"Then take me to her at once. I must see my 
babe ! O my babe, my babe ! " 

"We will sail on the first ship. Let me see the 
date." Taking up a city paper, he found they had 
only two days in which to make ready. 

" Wife, ring for the messenger boy, while I write 
a cablegram. We can have some particulars by cable 
from this man, Mr. McFarlane, before the vessel 
sails." In a few moments the messenger boy left the 
door, with this despatch: 

"Graham McFarlane, 

Lexington, Ky., U. S. A. 
" The long lost baby is ours. Coming on first ship. 
Wire particulars, our expense. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gordon Wayland, 

Melbourne, Australia." 
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The next day the reply came : 

"Mr. and Mrs. Gordon Wayland, 
Melbourne, Australia. 
" Nancy was stolen by a childless mountain woman 
crazy for a baby. Her hand badly cut accounts for 
the blood. Found Nancy in mountains. She is a 
devout Christian, intelligent and very beautiful. In- 
teresting story to tell when you come. 

Graham McFarlane, 

Lexington, Ky., U. S. A." 

"And her name is still Nancy!" exclaimed the 
mother, on hearing the cablegram. " I wonder how 
that came. O, I know; it was on the locket. I know 
now that it is all true. My precious darling, how 
Mother longs to cuddle you up in her arms." 

" Wife," said Wayland, his voice quivering, " you 
forget that it has been fifteen years since we lost her, 
and that by this time she is a woman in size; perhaps 
as large as her mother." 

" O, yes, Gordon, I know when I stop to think of 
it; but the image my heart holds is that of a tiny, 
tender babe as beautiful ^^ 

"As her own mother," said Wayland, kissing his 
wife; an affectionate interruption that pleased her. 
" You will soon become accustomed, dear, to the big 
girl, still beautiful, and, better, a devout Christian." 

Those were two busy days. They decided to sell 
nothing, but the question was what to do with the 
elegant furniture. The rent, water, heat, and light 
rates had been paid for a year in advance, in order 
to be able to retain their desirable quarters. 
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"I know, Gordon, what to do with everything," 
said the resourceful wife. "Mr. Parkinson is so 
poorly paid that with all the sickness he has had in 
his family, he is embarrassed financially. Let's give 
him everything in the rooms and let him take the 
apartments for the year for which you have paid." 

"Excellent suggestion, dear. I will call him by 
'phone at once, and tender the rooms and furniture to 
him." 

The response at the other end of the line was a 
sob which prevented the expression of thanks; but a 
letter which followed the Waylands to America, made 
their hearts glad. The gift had put a very worthy 
man upon his feet again, providing comfortable rooms 
for the year. 

The great vessel ploughed its way through the 
deep, leaving a long trail of foam in its wake. For- 
ward stood a happy couple, a man and his wife, each 
with an arm around the other. They were like two 
children in their happiness. Their faces were turned 
toward America, and they spoke of their child, won- 
dered how she would appear to them, and made many 
plans for her happiness. This happy couple could not 
have kept their joy to themselves had they desired 
or purposed to do so. Their striking personalities, 
enhanced by the heavenly joy upon their faces, made 
them the observed of all observers. Passengers sought 
their acquaintance and were cordially met by the joy- 
ous two. 

" Pardon me," said the Reverend Cephas Boyle, 
who had introduced himself, "but you are the hap- 
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piest people I ever saw. Would you care to tell us 
the secret of this joy? I am sure we would every 
one be glad to be as happy." 

"Indeed we would!" chimed several voices. 

" Why, Mr. Boyle, we have no reason to withhold 
our story," said Wayland gladly, "but we do not 
think any of you can ever have the same reason for 
rejoicing that we have; and we most sincerely hope 
never will." 

This statement sounded strange to the minister, and 
to others gathered around. They looked their sur- 
prise and Wayland finally noticed it. 

" The story can be told only in part, at present, but 
enough is known to explain our joy and to cause you 
to rejoice with us." Wayland paused to steady his 
voice, before beginning to relate the incident. 

" Fifteen years ago," he said, " God gave us a baby 
girl, for whose coming we were very grateful. The 
little one brought peace and joy to our hearts. We 
called her Nancy, and when she was six months of age 
we put around her neck a little locket encrusted with 
diamonds. In this were our pictures; the best we 
could secure. On the locket was the babe's name 
plainly engraved. I do not know, or rather, I did not 
then know, why I indulged in what seemed a bit of 
extravagance, but that locket has already played a 
part in the story. 

" We were living in America then, though natives 
of England. We heard of a summer resort, far back 
in the mountains where the air was cool, the water 
clear and cold as ice, and the food such as the moun- 
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tains were noted for. They furnished an abundance 
of fresh vegetables, well cooked, we were informed; 
and we decided we would spend the heated term at 
this quiet place. We were charmed with everything 
about the place, and particularly pleased because in a 
few days the wife began to enjoy her meals and re- 
gain her strength. The roses soon came back to her 
face, long pale from illness. And the dear little babe 
seemed to enjoy it with us. 

" There were four of us — ^Mrs. Wayland, the babe, 
and myself, with Janet, our English nurse. There 
were not many guests at any time, owing to the 
limited capacity of the little hostelry, but those who 
were there soon became interested in our little girl. 

" Janet was very careful to obey instructions, never 
venturing very far from the house unless others were 
with her. Her favourite road was a terraced way 
just back of the hotel, so graded as to enable the girl 
to take the little one in her carriage. 

"Just after the noon meal, when Mrs. Wayland 
and I were enjoying our after-dinner nap, one day 
Janet took the babe up this favourite road. Coming 
to the spring, which burst from the mountain at the 
roadside, Janet found she had left her cup. At least, 
that is our supposition, since she returned to the hotel 
for something and the cup was afterward found not 
far from the little carriage. 

" We were aroused by a scream, and Janet's voice 
crying : ' O, my baby ! My baby ! ' " Wayland's voice 
broke. There were murmurs of sympathy in the little 
group. 
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" We hurried to the place. Janet was tearing her 
hair and screaming wildly and pitifully. The babe 
was gone. The white shawl lay upon the ground, 
stained in several places with great spots of blood." 
Another silence followed for a moment. " The pillow 
was bloody. Spots of blood marked the ground. Our 
baby was gone." Wayland's eyes became tear- 
dimmed, as the scene was recalled to him. 

" Along with this awful shock came another. Our 
poor Janet had become a raving maniac." 

" Poor Janet ! Poor Janet ! " cried Mrs. Wayland 
softly. 

" We had to take her to the hospital, where she now 
is a hopeless inmate. At least, this is what the physi- 
cian in charge writes me, in answer to my inquiry 
concerning the poor girl. 

" The few men at the hotel and many of the kind- 
hearted mountaineers, whom we can never forget, 
scoured the mountains but found no trace of either 
our babe or of any wild beast. At la5t, the hopeless- 
ness of the situation dawned upon us — ^not that it 
was altogether hopeless. It was awfully so, with 
reference to our ever enjoying our precious child any 
more in this life, but we had another hope, like that 
which was Abraham's stay when he went to the mount 
of sacrifice with his only son. We pictured her yon- 
der," lifting eyes toward heaven, "and at last we 
could go to her. Had it not been for this hope, our 
sorrow would have been unbearable. We could not 
have recovered from the awful shock. We turned 
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away from the mountains, sadly and reluctantly, and 
sought solace in travel." 

" Thank God for the solace of the resurrection ! " 
said the minister fervently. 

"We spent about five years in travel, and then 
settled in Melbourne, giving ourselves to the relief 
of the pauper and the prisoner; inspired by the resur- 
rection hope, and trying to inspire it in others. In 
this work we have had great joy and comfort, be- 
cause we have had the pleasure of restoring many 
erring sons and daughters to their homes and loved 
ones; youth who would probably have been lost for- 
ever, but for our assistance. 

" We had been out on a ten days' trip and returned 
just two days before the departure of this vessel, 
when Mrs. Wayland picked up a New York paper 
and glanced over its columns. Her eyes fell on this 
advertisement." He drew a memorandum book from 
his pocket and read the advertisement which brought 
such joy to their hearts. 

"Thank God for that!" cried one. "Amen and 
amen!" "Marvelous!" exclaimed another. "The 
most wonderful story I ever heard," said a fourth; 
and the little company crowded around the Waylands, 
one dear old lady to take Mrs. Wayland to her moth- 
erly heart, while others extended hearty congratula- 
tions. 

" It is most too good to believe," resumed Way- 
land, " so I sent a cablegram to Mr. McFarlane and 
received his reply the next day." 
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Wayland handed McFarlane's reply to Mr. Boyle, 
who read it to the listeners. 

'* There can be absolutely no doubt as to the iden- 
tity of the girl," said Boyle. " Beautiful, intelligent, 
and a good Christian — ^these would sweeten your 
bliss, Mr. Wayland, if an)rthing could. How won- 
derfully God has cared for your child! I am sure 
the untold part of the story is exceedingly interesting, 
as this part has been. Again, I congratulate you and 
hope you will have the joy of the Christmas with 
your child. What a meeting; what a meeting that 
will be!'' 

"My heart goes out to the poor woman, also, 
crazed by her mother-hunger," said a matronly look- 
ing woman, who pressed a child of four to her heart. 
" It is so rare, so strange nowadays to see one so 
possessed." 

For the rest of the voyage the Waylands were the 
centre of attraction and delicate attention. Delight- 
ful friendships were formed, whose memory was al- 
ways pleasant in the succeeding years. 

But every day the thoughtful passengers were tact- 
ful enough to permit the Waylands to stand alone 
at the farthest point forward and look with longing 
eyes toward their journey's end, leaving them to re- 
joice together, and to hope and plan for the meeting 
so much like one that will take place hereafter and 
on a larger scale, when the great family of Heaven 
shall be gathered. 

" Husband, do you really think we can get to Lex- 
ington by Christmas ? " asked Mrs. Wayland. 
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" Yes, dear, if adverse winds or waves do not turn 
us from our course. We will have part of a day in 
New York, according to schedule, and in twenty-four 
hours, which will be Qiristmas Eve, we shall have 
our little girl again." 

"Thank God for that advertisement," whispered 
Mrs. Wayland. 

" And for His merciful loving kindness to us and 
to our long-lost child," added the devout husband. 



XXIV 
NANCY COMES TO HER OWN 

McFARLANE was growing impatient at the de- 
lay. He was perhaps overly anxious to have 
an answer to his advertisement, which he had 
sent hardly a month before. His mother reminded 
him that the paper might have to go to the ends of 
the earth in its search for the right reader. 

But that morning, as he was walking down the 
street, a messenger boy accosted him and handed him 
the cablegram for which he had been looking. 

When he saw it was from Melbourne he was taken 
with a trembling that exceeded the worst spell of 
stage fright he had ever had. He could not open the 
envelope, and rather than make a spectacle of him- 
self even before the messenger boy he entered the 
ofiSce of Dr. Newton, his family physician, near which 
he happened to be. He took a seat to steady himself, 
tore away the envelope, and read Wayland's message. 

"Whoopee! Whoopee!'* he shouted at the top of 
his voice. The doctor came running from his private 
office, expecting to meet a drunken fellow or one who 
had lost his mind. Seeing McFarlane, he stopped 
short. 

" Graham McFarlane, of all men ! Young man, if 
I had had a patient in my consulting-room, you would 
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be liable to heavy damages for such a Comanche war- 
whoop as that. What " 

" Read that and see," interrupted McFarlane. The 
doctor did as requested. 

"Gray, I don't blame you. Yell again, if you 
wish. I feel like shouting myself. Isn't that great! 
Her dad evidently does not stop at expenses. When 
do you look for them, Gray ? " 

" I do not know. Melbourne is a long way, but I 
guess they can make it by Christmas easily. Doctor, 
would you advise me to tell Nancy just now; or to 
wait and let her have the whole thing at once — ^their 
discovery and their arrival ? *' 

" I would advise telling her, if it can be done in 
such a way as to avoid a shock. I hardly know how 
to go about it, I confess." 

" Nancy is so very anxious, that she will jump at 
conclusions even with slender information; so it will 
not be possible to approach it gradually." 

"That's true. Well, Gray, just do the best you 



can. 



McFarlane went directly home, his thoughts busy 
with plans; but came to no solution of his difficulty. 
Meeting with Bowen near his home, McFarlane 
showed him the cablegram. 

" By the way," said McFarlane, without waiting for 
his friend to speak, "I clear forgot to answer this. 
I will walk back with you." 

" Good," said Bowen. " I congratulate you. Gray, 
on serving so well as a ' special providence ' ; both to 
the girl and her parents, who, I know, must be over- 
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joyed. I think your ad bore very early fruit. Your 
impatience was utterly without reason.'* 

" I did get too anxious, Will; but I was so bent on 
securing the end to which I had been working, that I 
guess I wanted to realize ever3rthing right now." 

" Gray, did you ever think that perhaps Nancy was 
the subject of foul treatment on the part of her par- 
ents ; that she might have been cast aside by them and 
been taken up by these mountain folks ? " 

"Yes, after Nancy expressed her fears as to the 
lawfulness of her origin that alternative occurred to 
me, and almost made me distracted. But I resolved 
that I would speak of my fears to no one, dismiss 
them, as far as possible, and proceed on the assump- 
tion that Nancy was not only a proper child but the 
victim of circumstances which her parents could not 
control. I could not have moved a peg, but for that 
resolution.*' 

"Well, you have not only the joy of finding the 
parents, but of knowing they have broken no com- 
mandments, and that the girl is a lawful child. I 
hope to see her parents soon. Here is the office. 
Good-bye." 

From the telegraph office, McFarlane hurried home 
and into his mother's room, like a schoolboy, forget- 
ful of his resolutions and precautions. 

" Mother," he exclaimed, " they've been found ! " 

" Sh ! Son," she whispered, pointing to the next 
room, but Nancy rushed into their presence in the 
greatest excitement. She had overheard. 

"Who, Graham?" excitedly. "Have you found 
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my parents? O, where are they? Take me to 
them/' 

" Nancy, I was imprudent. I did not mean to im- 
part the news quite so abruptly, but they have been 
located at last/' 

'* Thank God ! " fervently ejaculated Mrs. McFar- 
lane. Nancy was crying for joy, and McFarlane's 
eyes were swimming with tears. Mrs. McFarlane put 
her arms around the girl and pressed her to her moth- 
erly heart. The trembling girl placed her head upon 
her friend's shoulder, saying : " I have two mothers 
now. Thank God, my parents are found." 

" I received this cablegram a few minutes ago." 
And he showed Nancy the message. She read it, and 
began to dance around the room in childlike ecstasy. 
Then she sank suddenly upon the floor and gave way 
to hysterical alternations of laughing and weeping. 

Mrs. McFarlane summoned the maid, and the two 
assisted the girl to her room and to bed, while Mc- 
Farlane 'phoned for a physician. A soothing remedy 
was given, quiet enjoined, and Nancy at last fell 
asleep. 

When she awoke she was pale but calm. A cup of 
coffee at dinner was wonderfully refreshing, for Mrs. 
McFarlane's cook was past mistress in the art of 
making that most delicious of beverages. By the time 
she felt its effect, she could talk calmly of her parents. 

" How soon do you think they can get here, Gra- 
ham ? " she asked. 

" I really can't tell, Nancy. Melbourne is on the 
other side of the world and away toward the south 
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pole. It will take them at least until Christmas. But 
Nancy, you must be very careful of your strength. 
The meeting time will try your nerves equally as much 
as this cablegram." 

"Yes, I know. I'll do my best; but if I have to 
die from joy, it seems to be a mighty sweet way to 
go. O, I wish they were here ! " 

" Don't you, though ? " responded Graham. " But, 
dear girl, learn to wait with the certainty as you have 
waited with an tmcertainty." 

" The other waiting was easier than this," she re- 
joined. 

" I believe you are right. You'd better retire very 
early to-night. A good sleep will do you more good 
than medicine. I will try to break the next news to 
you less abruptly." 

"That was partly my fault," she confessed. "I 
carelessly left the door open." 

The days passed slowly by, as days will under the 
pressure of some very earnestly anticipated pleasure; 
but the long lane came to its turn at last. 

McFarlane had instructed the telegraph offices 
about how to deliver the wire which would announce 
the coming of the Waylands. So, on the morning of 
the twenty-fourth of December, he was again accosted 
on the street by a messenger boy with a wire announc- 
ing that the Waylands would arrive in Lexington that 
evening at nine o'clock. He went home at once and, 
finding his mother alone, whispered a question as to 
Nancy's whereabouts. Finding she was upstairs, he 
showed the telegram to his mother. 
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" I am so glad ! " she saiA " I suspect it will be 
best to let Nancy know by dinner time, anyway, and 
to show her that it will be better, should she want to 
meet them at the station, that she have her first meet- 
ing here in the privacy of the home." 

When Nancy came to dinner, she saw that some- 
thing had happened. Her friends* faces glowed with 
the light of holy joy. 

Graham, my parents have come?'* 
No, but they are coming to-night, at nine 
o'clock," showing her the message. 

" I will go and meet them," she said. The girl was 
surprisingly calm. 

"My dear," said Mrs. McFarlane, "think a mo- 
ment. Of course you want to meet your parents as 
soon as possible. Would it not be better to meet them 
here alone, in the privacy of the home, than in the 
midst of the gaping crowd at the station? That will 
be a very sacred meeting, dear child." 

" Yes, Mrs. McFarlane," said Nancy thoughtfully, 
" you are right I want no one but you and Graham 
with us then." 

"No, Nancy, not even Graham or myself. We 
think it best for you to meet them alone. You will 
need no introduction. Be calm, Nancy. Eat a good 
dinner, and take an extra cup of coffee; but don't 
forget yourself and give way too much to your 
feelings." 

" I think I will do better this time. That cable- 
gram came to me so suddenly. For many days, I 
have known my parents have been found and have 
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been preparing myself for meeting them. I'll be 
strong." 

When the carriage stopped at the door Mrs. Mc- 
Farlane, who was with Nancy in the dining-room, 
took the trembling girl in her arms with loving em- 
brace. It was well, for Nancy was on the point of 
rushing out. Hearing the parlour door close Mrs. 
McFarlane released the girl, but immediately put an 
arm around her waist again. 

" Nancy," she whispered, " this is a strange ex- 
perience. I know nothing about it, but I can only 
say, * Be strong, dear gitV I am so happy for you 
that at last you have come to your own. Go in." 
She opened the door just far enough to admit Nancy, 
who entered rather hesitatingly. 

" My Mother ! my Father ! " and there was a min- 
gling of voices in a joy too sacred to be witnessed or 
described. 

Mrs. McFarlane withdrew to her own room, but 
her heart was full of praise that Nancy had found 
her own. 



XXV 
ON THE MOUNTAINS AGAIN 

FlSSING years brought many changes. Nancy 
finished at the high school and went through 
. college, taking the highest honours. She had 
admirers galore through the years, whom she en- 
joyed in a social way as long as there was no love- 
making. When they came to that point, as many of 
them did, her dismissal of them was more genteel 
than her disposition of her mountain swains had been; 
but none the less effective. One trait of Nancy's 
character glorified her entire nature; a trait McFar- 
lane had discovered on the day he met her; and that 
was her love for the truth. She never forgot the 
childish crossing-of-the-heart and its accompanying 
formula. It was as serious to her in maturer years, 
on account of her love for the truth, as when she and 
McFarlane at the Pool had pledged a mutual owner- 
ship. 

With her diploma in hand, she turned at once to 
the mountains; to redeem her pledge, made the morn- 
ing she bade the school farewell. She found that the 
conditions were fully met by her father's wealth; 
which was put subject to her call, for the help of 
those she was still pleased to call " her people." 

240 
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At her suggestion Wayland improved the old Mc- 
Intyre " patch '* of ground; enlarging its borders, 
levelling and terracing, so as to serve the purpose she 
had in view. 

On the site of the old cabin a commodious home 
was built, partly of logs; and Nancy dubbed it "the 
Big Cabin." A church, with comfortable pews, a 
good organ, and an abundance of song books stood a 
hundred yards away. There were commodious school- 
rooms and dormitories for a large school; all with 
modern equipments. 

Wayland purchased a large tract of land, since one 
feature of Nancy's idea was an industrial department. 
Boys and girls could work their way through school, 
get a good education, pay for it, and learn farming or 
trades or arts at the same time. Nancy would not 
suffer her people to be pauperized by giving them 
advantages. 

The boys cultivated the fields and made enough for 
the keeping of a pair of horses and several cows. The 
girls learned to cook, sew, wash, iron, and do all sorts 
of domestic work. The boys were quite as fortunate ; 
as several mechanical arts were available for them; a 
printing office, a carpenter shop, a blacksmith shop, 
and many other useful trades being taught. The boys 
and girls not only learned useful occupations, but 
"paid for their keep,'* while learning. 

A huge dynamo actuated by the falls at the upper 
end of the Gorge served to light all the buildings and 
grounds as well, and to keep in motion all the machin- 
ery of shops, farm, and laundry, to say nothing of the 
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pump whose ceaseless throbbings kept a great, tall 
tank well filled from Nancy's spring. 

The contents of this tank enabled Nancy to defy 
the droughts that sometimes burned up the crops on 
motmtain side and in the valley. Her garden never 
failed her; the grass was never brown and lifeless, 
while her flowers and shrubbery were the admiration 
not only of the school people and mountaineers, but 
even of those who had seen such things out in the 
world where the skill of the horticulturalists had been 
invoked. 

McFarlane became a teacher in the school at the 
top of the mountain, with his friend Horton still as 
principal and Miss Morvin as assistant. 

A few weeks after Nancy had received her diploma, 
McFarlane proposed a trip to the Pool. Shod with 
tennis shoes, the descent by Nancy's old way was 
easy; even for McFarlane, unused as he was to 
Nancy's way. It was her cherished plan, as soon as 
practicable, to have a flight of stairs built down the 
face of the bluff, so that hei* parents and others might 
enjoy the Gorge and its wild beauties. 

When the two stood by the Pool, which had lost 
none of its charm, they were silent for several 
minutes. 

" Nancy,** said McFarlane, " here is where we met 
six years ago, and here we crossed our hearts in 
covenant of mutual ownership. We fully understand 
each other, I think, and I've asked you to come to this 
place which we will always keep in holy remembrance 
in order to tell you what I've never told in so many 
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words before. My Mountain Flower, I love you; I 
love you, and ask you to become my wife at an early 
day. Your parents know of this, for I told them 
to-day of my love for you, and I have their approval 
and blessing." 

This was not an unexpected denouement of the long 
intimacy between them. Their many covenants led 
unavoidably to this moment; covenants from which 
there had never been the shadow of a turning. 

The girl's answer was given by her coming near 
enough for him to draw her to his heart and hold her 
in strong embrace. Nancy, always beautiful, looked 
her best as she stood with her head resting upon Mc- 
Farlane's shoulder, while love and joy shone from her 
eyes. 

"Graham," she said in softest, sweetest mu^c, 
"let's cross our hearts once more in a covenant of 
love, stronger than death." And while they crossed 
their hearts they whispered : " Until death us do part." 

The marriage of Graham and Nancy brought 
friends from the city, and from the regions beyond; 
even as far away as New York. The mountain folk 
were there to a man, and the church was not adequate 
to the occasion. McFarlane selected, with Nancy's 
consent, a flat rock, over which grew some extra fine 
rhododendrons (now enriched with magnificent pur- 
ple flowers) as the marriage altar. On this rock, with 
the blue sky above them, and in the presence of a 
great throng, the two were united in marriage. Here, 
too, they received the hearty congratulations and good 
wishes of the company. 
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CYRUS TOfTNSEND BRADY Amh^r ^ ^Tk* Utd, Angd 

I tf Cmnpnt CrttV* 

A Baby of the Frontier 

(Illustrated, i2mo, cloth, net $1.25. 

A captivating story of pioneer days and Indian adventures. 
Mr. Brady is at his best throughout and relates the thrilling 
episodes surrounding the capture by a tribe of Cheyenne In- 
dians of the little daughter of the commanding officer of Fort 
Sullivan, with vividness and power. 

S. R. CROCKETT Author 1/ ««tft»«r Sand» tU. 

Hal o' the Ironsides : ^^S'Sro^Ju*^ 

Illustrated, i2mo, cloth, net $1.25. 

Crockett's last story. A rip-roaring tak of the days of th« 

freat Oliver— days when the dogs of war were let loose in 
nglish meadows, when the unbeatable Ironsides invoked th« 
spirit of the God of battles, and "the gallants ol England 
struck home for the King." 

WILUAM SAGE Auth»r»f"R»Urt T$unuv** Jtfc 

A Maid of Old Virginia 

A Romance of Bacon's Rebellion. Illust., net $1.25. 

A fascinating story of early days of the Old Dominion, 
when Sir William Berkeley was governor at Jamestown, dur- 
the Colony's revolt against oppression, intermingled with ad- 
ventures of Indian warfare. 

CURA E. LAUGHUN 

When My Ship Gomes Home 

Decorated and Illustrated by Samuel M. Palmer. 
i6mo, cloth, net $1.00. 

The latest of Miss Laughlin's stories well sustains her 
reputation for originality and refreshment. None of her pre- 
vious works exceil in ^uaintness or charm this narrative of 
the two ''argosies," which both eventually make safe harbor. 

MARTHA S. GIELOW Author 1/ "Umh «««.- nt. 

The Light on the Hill 

A Tale of the Mountains. Illustrated, net $1.00. 

**A simple story of life in the Appalachian Mountains, 
which is lull of pathos and which shows the true nobility, 
honesty, loyalty."— CAfifliaii Work. 



I. T, THURSTON AmOnr 1/ «r** TmA BMW," iff. 

JU^ Girls *'D»Yt$ktN$attTh9ni0** 

Illustrated. i2mo, cloth. net$i.i5* 

"The Eight Weeks' Club Movement" of the Y. W. C A. is 
the motif. "No girl will read it without realizing that there 
U a great work in the world for girls to do."— £oolr News, 
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CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY AND SON 

Web of Steel ^^^f |tSS^^ 

A Story About a Father and Son by a Father and 
Son for AH Mankind. i2mo, cloth, net $1.35. 

"All who delight in adventure stories will find a thrill in 
every chapter in this story by Cyrus Townsend Brady."—- 
Des Moines Capital, 



ABB CORY 

The Trail to the Hearts of Men 

A Story of East and West Illustrated, l2mOy 
cloth, net $1.35. 

A story of action and power with the scenes laid in China. 
The hero is a man of high ideals, determined upon a life of 
high puri>ose. Social ties — including a sweetheart— endeavor 
to hold him, and he has to come to the cross-road of decision. 
He chooses for his higher ideals to find in the long run, the 
other things are his. There is much of the spell of adventure 
in the story, and some guickly-moving scenes that grip and 
hold the reader with undiminished interest. 

S. HALL YOUNG Authtr tf « Alaska Dagi with J»hn Muir" 

The Klondike Clan 

Illustrated, i2mo, cloth, net $i.35- 

Out of his wonderful experiences in the great Northwest, 
Dr. S. Hall Young has evolved a story of breathless interest 
dealing with the days of the Great Stampede to the Yukon in 
the days of the gold craze. Dr. Young's adventures are retU 
adventures, through which he and those of whom he writes 
literally passed. A book of vigour, interest and power. 

/. /. BELL WITE ^ZITCBENER*S MOB" 

Wee Macgreegor Enlists 

Illustrated, i2mo, cloth, net $1.00. 

"A rare and rollicking book, is this one. For all its fun, 
it gives a graphic picture of present-day Scotland and the 
Scotch. But, oh, it's the wee Mac ana Private Thompson 
and Christina that belong in the Caledonian Hall of Famel" 
— Evening Sun» 

CHARLES H. LERRIGO Doc WilUam's Stronghold 

The Castle of Cheer 

i2mo, cloth, net $1.25. 

"One resounding note of optimism." "Doc Williams is .a 
benefactor of the race, for in these pages he succeeds in 
instilling a note of cheer into the soul of a fellow-mortal. It 
is a strong, inspiring, invigorating story, spicy with romance 
and humor. — The Continent, 
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fTJNIFRED ARNOLD 

The Twins "Pro" and "Con" 

Illustrated, i2mo, cloth, net $1.25. 

An altogether delightful story, in which two viyacious girl- 
twins (Pro and Con) and a sagacious canine gentleman, re- 
1'oicing in the name of ''Mr. Barker/' are the chief characters, 
t is difficult to conceive of any girl of Uncle Sam's reading 
this jolly little story except with rapt interest and gleeful 
delight 

Little Merry Christmas 

New Popular Bdition, Illustrated, boards, net 50c 

The immediate success of this unusual Christmas story has 
called forth a new popular-priced edition. *'Prom the moment 
she alights, one wintry night, at the snow-piled station of 
Oatka Center, little Mary Christie begins to carry sunshine 
and happiness into the frosty homes, and still frostier hearts 
of its iTuiabitaints,**'^PresbyteriaH Banner. 

MARY STEfFART Auttur tf « TM a* a Tnu «ttiy» 

Tell Me a Hero Story 

Illustrated by Samuel M. Palmer. i2mo, net $1.35. 

"Tell Me a Hero Story/' is the oft-repeated reauest of 
childhood. Miss Stewart has retold in clear, simple form 
(while still preserving their stirring spirit) some old stories 
found enshrined in mummy-cases andT the peasant songs of 
the world. And it ends, does this inspiriting procession, with 
some stories of heroes of our own time — a French lad who 
received the Cross of Honor — ^the King without a kingdom 
whose very name thrills us — and a chila of the city streetSt a 
hero as great as any "who ever won a battle" 

LOUISE RICE A Sfrf vf Christmas Bv» in G»tham 

The Girl Who Walked Without Fear 

Both a Story and an Indictment of So-called Chris- 
tian America. Decorated, net 50c. 

"As novel as it is interesting. The message which runs, 
like a thread of gold, through the pretty tale is one which 
renders the work an ideal gut-book." — Dayton Herald. 

NORMAN DUNCAN 

Dr. Grenfell's Parish 

^ The Deep Sea Fishermen. A New Enlarged Edi- 
tion — with Added Material. Illustrated. i2mo, cloth, 
net $1.00. 

"A very rare picture the author has given of a very rare 
man; a true story of adventure which we should like to see 
In the hands of every ont,**T^utlook. 
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S. HALL YOUNG 

Alaska Days with John Muir 

Illustrated, i2mo, cloth, net $1.15. 

''Do you remember Stickeen, the canine hero of John 
Muir's famous dog story? Here is a book by the man who 
owned Stickeen and who was Muir's companion on that ad- 
venturous trip among the Alaskan glaciers. This is not only 
a breezy outdoor book, full of the wild beauties of the Alas- 
kan wilderness; it is also a living portrait of John Muir in 
the great moments of his career." — New York Times, 

S, R. CROCKETT Auth»T tf ^8ilvtr Sand/* gu. 

Hal *o the Ironsides : ^ ^S^iSmiS^u''^ 

Illustrated, i2mo, cloth, net $1.25. 

"Crockett's last story, A rip-roaring tale of the days of the 
great Oliver — days when the dogs of war were let loose in 
English meadows, and ''the gallants of England struck home 
for the King." — BxonUner, 

FANNY CROSBY 

Fanny Crosby's Story g^JJ yS; 

By S. Trevena Jackson. Illustrated, cloth, net $1.15. 

"This is, in a way, an autobiography, for it is the story of 
Fanny Crosby's life as she told it to her friend, who retells 
it in this charming book. All lovers of the blind hymn 
writer ought to read this volume. It tells a storv of pathos 
and of cheer. It will strengthen the faith and cheer the 
heart of every reader." — fVatchmoH'Bxamingr, 

PROF. HUGH BLACK 

The New World 

i6mo, cloth, net $1.15. 

"Dr. Black is a strong thinker and a clear, forcible writer. 
Here he analyzes national tendencies toward unrest — social, 
material, religious. This he does with moderation yet with 
courage, and always with hopefulness." — The Outlook, 

S. M. ZfFEMER, D.D„ F.R,G,S. Author 1/ ^ArahU,** 0U, 

Childhood in the Moslem World 

Illustrated, 8vo, cloth, net $2.00. 

"The claims of millions of children living and dying tmder 
the blighting influence of Islam are set forth with graphic 
fidelity. Both in text and illustrations, Dr. Zwemera new 
book covers much ground hitherto Isring untouched in Mo- 
hammedan literature."— CArif^Km Work, 
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MAR7HA S. GIELOW 

Uncle Sam 

A Story of the Mountaineers. Illustrated, net 50c. 

"Mrs. Gielow has written 'Mammy's Reminiscences.' 'Old 
Plantation Days' and 'Old Andy the Moonshiner/ in ad- 
dition to IJncle Sam,' and the wide criculation of these 
stories has accomplished much toward procuring interest and 
aid for the cause." — Book News, 

EDWARD A. STEJNER ..^^^ ^?'^X . -.. 
— ^— — — — ^■^— **Onthe Tndl of the ImnOgranf* 



The Parable of the 

i2mo, boards, net goc 

"The little book is truly a call to lar^ brotherhood by 
one who has devoted his life to informing 121 toward the 
stranger within our gates." — N, Y, Times* 

JOHN BUNYAN 

The Pilgrim's Progress 

New Pilgrim Edition. i2mo, cloth, decorated, net 
6oc.' 

A popular reprint of the standard "Puritan" edition, 
acknowledged to be without a superior in point of accuracj 
and faithfulness to the latest revisions by Bunyan himselz. 
With eight of the celebrated Copping illustrations-— clear type, 
annotated. 

/. T, THURSTON Author of The BUhoP'sShad<mreU. 

The Torch Bearer 

A Camp Fire Girl's Story. Illustrated, ni6t $1.15. 

"A story of Camp Fire life both in the city meetings and 
in active camp in the country, it shows with graphic clear- 
ness what this great movement will mean to thousands of 
Sirls. The author has made this appeal the underlying bur- 
en of the narrative, all the more poignant because it is made 
without any attempt at effort. An interesting tale for not only 
the initiated but the uninitiated as ytt\V*'-^WashAng^on Times. 

MARY STEWART .. ^ „ A^t^^ of ^ 

— — — — **TeUMeaTnteStery,^eU. 

The Shepherd of Us All 

Stories Qf thei Christ Retold for Children. IKus^ 
trated, net $1.35. 

"The book goes into the enticing realms of fairy lortw SfW 
shepherd with a magic flute leads the way. Then come ad- 
ventures in plenty. All the favorites, even unto the giants, 
are found, and there is not a word to keep the most nervous 
youngster from sksping as do the joft"— iBdlMMtfry ^im^ 
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S. R. CROCKETT Authoror^TheSHckitMinistet:* 

■ " The Haiders,*' eU. 

Silver Sand 

A Romance of Old Galloway. Cloth, net $x^5. 
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'In this romance published onl^ a few days after his 
death, we find Mir. Crockett in his familiar Wigtownshire, 
writing at his best, and giving us an even finer display of his 

Sowers than when he first captured his admirers. 'SiWer 
and' is certainly one of the best things he ever did. Some 
of the characters here portrayed are among the best of hit 
many creations, with an even added depth and tenderness."— 
Pail Mall Gasette. 

CAROUNE ABBOT STANLEY 

Dr. Llewellyn and His Friends 

Illustrated, i2mo, cloth, net $1^5. 

Mrs. Stanley's new book is a human chronicle of absorbing 
interest. Humor and pathos of a rare order alternate in its 
pages, together with some astonishingly good delineation of 
negro life and character. The Kansas City Star says: *1f 
there is to be a Missouri school of literature to rival the 
famed Indiana institution, Mrs. Stanley has fairly earned the 
right to a charter membership." 

GRACE LIVINGSTON HILL LUTZ 

The Man of the Desert 

Illustrated, i2mo, cloth, net $1.25. 

The author of "The Best Man," "Marcia Schuyler," etc, 
enjo]rs no mean reputation as a weaver of sweet, wholesome 
romances, a reputation which "The Man of ue Desert" 
fully maintains. Her latest book tells the love story of a 
daughter of luxury and a plain man facing his duty and 
doing his work on the home mission field of the West. Every 
reader of this charming story will be made to rejoice in the 
happv triumph over difficulties which gives to these young 
people the crowning joy of life, the union of kindred souls. 

THURLOJF FRASER 

The Gall of The Ea^ 

A Romance of Far Formosa. Illustrated, israo, 
cloth, net $i^5* 

Here is a jewel In romance — set amid the blossom-laden 
islands of the Eastern seas. To its making go the record 
of one white man's heroism and native worth, of another's 
baseness and treachery; some thrilling incidents of the French 
invasion of Formosa; a satisfying picture of the jpezt 
pioneer missionary Mackay, and a love-story as old as Eden, 
yet as fresh as the dews of the morning. 
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